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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


LANDESTINE is a good word 
4 for woodcock. One of the least 
A. known of game birds, the “tim- 
fm berdoodle” has a passion for priv- 
acy that prevents most people 
from observing his home life. Yet this small, grotesque, migratory shore- 
bird has a devoted following among sportsmen and gourmets. Whether 
they call him mud snipe, marsh plover, bog sucker or hill partridge, the 
American woodcock is loved and admired for his swift, deceptive flight, his 
habit of sitting tight when pinned down by gun dogs, and his flavor when 
perfectly broiled and served on crisp, brown toast. 

In May the birth of another woodcock generation becomes one of nature’s 
most closely guarded secrets. And this month’s cover serves to prove the 
point. A mother woodcock, intent on incubating her clutch of two to four 
eggs, is a portrait in camouflage. She blends so well into the natural back- 
ground of the outdoor floor, it takes plenty of perseverance and_percep- 
tiveness to see either the egg or the woodcock. But contrary to common 
belief, a good English setter, Brittany spaniel, or other canine specialist can 
locate nesting birds by scent. Because they are widely separated and do not 
move much while incubating, the female woodcocks do not afford as many 
“points” as in the fall; the scent is there, however, even though it is more 
stationary. And that’s one more good reason for keeping hunting dogs out 
of the woods and fields during spring and early summer. 

Actually, here is one bird which doesn’t believe in modern day concepts 
of housing. A woodcock nest is littlhe more than a natural depression in 
the ground, lined with leaves, twigs, or grasses found in the immediate 
vicinity. And as soon as the woodcock babies hatch and dry, the entire family 
packs up and leaves home, never to return. 

Young timberdoodles are hardly bigger than a minute when first hatched 
but they grow fast. By the time the little birds are 15 days old, they are well 
feathered except in the head and tail regions. At three weeks of age they 
closely resemble adult birds and can fly almost as swiftly and strongly. Like 
the mother, fledgling woodcocks rely almost entirely on their ability to 
“freeze” and their excellent camouflage coloration to protect them in time 
of danger. That these two characteristics are sufficient is best indicated by 
the fact that, unlike most other ground-nesting birds, a high percentage of 
woodcocks make it to maturity. : 

Next fall the woodcock “Class of ’54” will be ready for graduation. If 
they pass the final exams of shot and shell, successfully traverse the moonlit 
aerial routes and survive their winter vacation in the South, these little brown 
ghosts of the alder thickets and swales will be back next May to repeat one 
of nature’s most interesting reproductive cycles. 
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Editorial .. . 


Water, Sak and You 


RIVER in flood means different things to different people. To the 

A property owner along the stream, it means possible loss of buildings, 
livestock and crops. The highway engineer sees potential destruction to 
roads and bridges. The angler sees loss of fish food and fish habitat; the 
' hunter envisions loss of nesting cover for waterfowl, actual death by drown- 
> ing for much wildlife. 

fs recent years, a growing number of people have observed the color of 
© the flood water. More and more, it is being realized that the muddy color 
» can be attributed to the heavy silt load—the all-important top soil from our 
» farms—a loss that seriously affects our national well-being. 
» Today, some of us see the volume as well as the color. We 
) realize that water itself is not an unlimited resource—that water 
» which floods downstream to the ocean will not be available, 
later, for crops, industry, human consumption, and recreation. 
‘The simple truth is that in a growing number of areas—in 

New York City, in Philadelphia and the Delaware Valley— 

the inadequacy of the water supply has become one of our most 
serious problems. 

In looking at the flood, each of us sees it from his own 
special field of interest, usually from the field most closely re- 

lated to our own pocketbook. Our tendency to think in terms 
of “single-use” rather than in terms of “overall-use” is a normal 
one—the thinking is much simpler. Years ago, when there were 

few people, and seemingly endless resources, single-use worked 
_ out satisfactorily. There were plenty of resources for everyone. 

| But the constant and immense increases in human population 

) alter the picture. Eventually, we must think in terms of over-all 

/ use—of the greatest good for the greatest number. 

| Frequently, the wise over-all use of our important water 
resources will be multiple-use. And in determining what is 
) wise, we must be sure that human values receive proper recogni- 
» tion; we must make it clear that there are basic human needs 
"which outweigh the material labor-saving “wants.” There may 
be a need for those uses which make life easy, but there is a 
| definite and more important need for those uses which make 
| life worthwhile. 
| We must realize that the shift from mere use of our water 
» and other resources to wise use of those resources will not be an 
» €asy shift to make. It will not come about by table pounding 
) or by simply cussing the conservation “sinners.” In one way or 

another, we're all conservation “sinners.” By working col- 
_ lectively, and constructively, we can improve our common lot. 


>=. . from a talk given at the 46th 

Annual Convention, League of Ohio 
brismen, by R. W. Eschmeyer, 

Executive Vice-President of the Sport 
hing Institute. 
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N THE first day of November 
of a year recently passed I was out 


F in the wilds of the Tuscarora Moun- 


tains in Southern Pennsylvania, and 


few regions are wilder. It was one 


of those muscadine autumn mornings 


ae 
ne 
: 


when the frosted wild grapes are 
shedding their winey fragrance, when 
the bramble-dew is spicy, when the 
flaring leaves, hanging ready to fall, 
now detached by the first mist breath 
of daybreak, dance slowly downward, 
giving off delicate aromas even as 
they fall. Then the hemlocks and the 
white pines are sweetly pungent, and 
the stalwart hickories, glad in their 
pioneer unassailable strength, exhale 
an aromatic poignance. 


Above the artistic spire of a swarthy 
hemlock the last star faded; I heard 
an awakened chickadee call. Over the 
far-drifted gold of the tawny wet 
leaves a gray squirrel hopped daint- 
ily, and then scampered away. 


I was on a ridge partly bare, so 
that my view of the distant awaken- 
ing valley and of the brightening 
mountain-crest above me was unob- 
structed. Suddenly over the _ bare 
tree-tops a ruffed grouse sped by in 
his deft, amazing, and perfect yet 
wildly hurtling flight. Surely there is 
no bird which has a swifter and a 
more controlled flight. He is the jet 
plane of the forest fastnesses. 


But on that morning my admira- 
tion of him had to yield to my aston- 
ishment over a far greater spectacle. 
A flock of sixteen turkeys had been 
roosting on the far side of the moun- 
tain, from the top of which I was 
more than half a mile distant. 
Though I heard no gun, these great 
birds must have been violently 
startled, for high in the morning 
heavens they suddenly appeared in 
the pale azure above the looming 


| blackness of the ridge, sixteen dark 
_ and splendid voyageurs of the dawn. 
| These wild argonauts cleared the 


ine-fringed crest of the ridge by at 
t three hundred feet; at the pitch 


) of their flight they were therefore 


more than a thousand feet above the 
sleeping valley. What, I wondered, 
would they do now? How would they 
come to earth from that dizzy alti- 
tude? For it ought to be remembered 
that turkeys are not often on the 
wing, and perhaps never on the wing 
save on a flight that has some prac- 
tical purpose. When, therefore, they 
are in the air, especially at a con- 
siderable altitude, they seldom fail to 
startle the beholder both by their 
bulk and by their steady if ponderous 
grace. 

These birds that I was watching, 
having reached the zenith of their 
great aerial climb, seemed one 
moment to tower, the next to separ- 
ate; then setting their great wings in 
downward arcs, they volplaned roar- 
ing over the trees on the wild moun- 
tain slope. He who has not actually 
observed this _ performance of 
America’s noblest and largest game 
bird might be skeptical about the 
possibility of it. But here was the 
thing being done before my very eyes. 
At a terrific pace they came, gliding 
down the unobstructed speedway of 
the sky; fleeting past the branched 
mystery of the bare tree-tops. Then, 
at the pitch of their momentum, hav- 
ing obtained the desired distance be- 
tween them and their far-off enemy, 
with a dexterity of grace fully equal 
to the dizzy celerity of their flight, 
they banked, turned, and, now call- 
ing together in their plaintive, allur- 
ing way, they dropped one by one to 
the friendly forest floor. 

There was real triumph in a flight 
like this, but I have been almost as 
much impressed by the ominous 
lordly retreat of vultures before a 
storm. The boundless heavens are 
their watch tower, and they know 
before we do when a storm is coming. 
Many times have I been made aware 
of an approaching tempest through 
watching the disdainful, powerful 
flight of these sinister shadows. There 
is a certain wild beauty in their 
swarthy, insolent strength, and I have 
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yet to see a storm overtake these im- 
perious and conquering fugitives. 
There is a triumphant flight of 
birds; there is a fugitive flight, an 
ecstatic sleeping on the wing in the 
blue abysses, a pyrotechnic sustain- 
ing before flowers. But too little do 
we mark what I should call the 
pathetic flight of birds. I have a pear 
tree on my lawn, and one spring a 
mourning dove made her nest on a 
horizontal limb thirty feet from the 
ground. Though I drove under the 
tree several times each day, and 
though I often walked under it and 
cut the grass beneath it, I never no- 
ticed the nest until by chance, wait- 
ing with my foot on the running- 
board for the coming of my wife who 
was giving her hat that final touch, 
I happened to glance upward. The 
two little doves, then fully feathered, 
were elegantly perched on limbs be- 
side the nest. The mother was with 
them. 

The second she saw that I saw 
them, she dropped incontinently to 
the ground at my feet—a_ sorely 
wounded creature; skimmed over the 
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lawn in pathetic, crazy fashion, and 
finally fluttered exhausted to the 
ground under a little dogwood tree, 
where she lay on her side panting. 
Ah, mother love! Feigning morta] 
hurt in order to attract the enemy 
away from her young! 

This flight, characterized by pre. 
tended injury, is perhaps more deeply 
affecting than the eagle’s mastery of ; 
the air, splendidly beating his way | 
homeward in the face of a full-blow- 
ing sou’wester. He appeals to us as 


does the lonely power of a great | 


poem. But the sight of a mother try- 
ing to attract danger to herself and 
away from her babies goes deeper 
with us. We admire the king of the 
air, but we love the mother. By mere 
splendor our sympathies are not 
awakened. But a show of genuine af- 
fection stirs us; and by it we are led 
to feel the kinship of all hearts. 








The eagle is superb in flight; but, 
though not so impressive, many of 
the hawks are so beautiful on the 
wing as is our national bird. Of the 
hawk family, remarkable for the 
grace and speed of their flight, the 
broad-winged hawk soars highest; in- 
deed, I have watched him when he 
so towered as to be almost lost to 
sight, in the blue tracts above the 
thunder. I have often wondered why 
this particular bird chooses to wheel 
so high above the earth, far beyond 
any prey that he can possibly hope 
to catch, or even discern. The one 
reasonable explanation is that a liv- 
ing creature, merely because it does 
nat happen to be man, is not there- 
fore precluded from natural joy. 

Although no man can speak with 
certainty of the exact relative speeds 
of members of the same species or of 
different species, the swiftness of 
whose flight can not with preciseness 
be gauged, yet to all appearances the 
duck hawk, which is the illustrious 
peregrine falcon of falconry, is the 
fiercest, the most daring, and the 
speediest of all birds of prey. Its 
swiftness needs no further emphasis 
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of confirmation than the fact that 

this lordly pirate of the air captures 

the ruffed grouse on the wing—a sur- 

passing feat. Walt Whitman would 

apparently award the palm to the 

man-o’-war bird, of which he declares, 
“At dusk thou lookest on Senegal; 
At morn, America.” 


One day in the lonely marshes of 
Tranquility, in the Santee Delta, I 
was witness to a spectacular contest 
in speed between a Wilson snipe and 
a duck hawk. For the game bird this 
race was, of course, a matter of life 
and death; and whenever this is the 
case, any living thing so jeoparded 
appears to draw on deep reservoirs 
of energy which ordinarily lie un- 
tapped. 

I was standing on an old bank with 
a wild sea of marsh rolling westward 
in golden waves. It was mid-October, 
and I was out in the wasteland coun- 
try to watch the newly arrived au- 
tumn migrants; many shore birds 
there were, and wild-ducks, night- 
herons, a few woodcock, and many 
Wilson snipe. It just happened that 
I had my eye on this last bird, ner- 
vously darting toward a tuft of 
watery sedge, crouching, and then 
stealing with artful furtiveness to an- 
other tuft when, out of the wide- 
winged sunset, like some beautiful 
avenging phantom, a peregrine fal- 
con suddenly appeared. The snipe 
must have perceived that he was the 
intended victim, and he must have 
judged that his best, perhaps his only, 
chance of escape was in flight. With 
startled, sharp cries he sprang from 
the morass, and was away on his 
dashing, dodging, enigmatic flight. 
The breathless pursuit of this fine 
game bird by the duck-hawk I had 
an excellent chance to watch, for the 
sky above the marshes was radiant 
with an effulgent afterglow. 


I took it for granted that the su- 
perb peregrine falcon would overtake 
the frantically darting fugitive, which 
had not at best a start of more than 
a hundred feet, and that distance 


the hawk could cover in a single 
second. But what the falcon had in 
celerity the snipe matched in craft. 
To begin with, the game bird, much 
to my surprise, instead of dashing 
off low over the marshes, suddenly 
towered, as if safety lay in the zenith. 
The hawk, a veritable corsair of the 
sky, of course, followed, with a ve- 
locity so great that my eye, on ac- 
count of his swerving at high speed, 
frequently lost him. That he gained 
on the English snipe is certain, for 
again and again he struck at his 
prey; but in the fraction of a sec- 
ond that it took him to deliver his 
stroke, his quarry had left the ap- 
pointed place. Moreover the pursuer 
lost distance every time he rose above 
his prey and lunged for it. 


Clearly in the pearly twilight sky 
I could watch this dramatic race, and 
I saw the end of it. The proud pere- 
grine falcon, after having attempted 
desperately to achieve his design, sud- 
denly broke off in disgust, disdain- 
fully, like an aristocrat who with- 
draws from a contest in which he 
discovers a menial winning. The 
snipe escaped in the kindly vastness 
of the glimmering sky, and the duck 
hawk beat his way off toward a lodg- 
ing for the night in the looming 
pines at the terminal of the huge 
delta. 


Not so much for swiftness, but for 
tireless energy on the wing, the chim- 
ney swift is extraordinary. As with 
most swallows, having no purpose to 
walk, this bird has negligible legs 
and hardly any feet. But his wings 
compensate. For the size of his body, 
his wings are prodigious in length, 
and of an exquisite grace and con- 
tour. 

Unlike most birds, this indepen- 
dent elf, for at least two months 
after the spring migration, gives no 
thought whatever to the matter of 
nesting. He spends all these weeks 
ecstatically on the wing, now flying 
low in heavy weather, and now high 
on bright days. At last, when he con- 
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descends to build, he snaps in flight 
dead twigs for his nestlings’ cradle. 


While the chimney swift is perhaps 
the most marvelous tireless performer 
on the wing of all the bird-myriads, 
in sheer acrobatics he is surpassed by 
that obscure mountebank, the yellow- 
breasted chat. It is the male only 
who thus performs, and he does so 
only in the breeding season, at which 
time alone is his strange song heard 
—a sudden wild babble of ecstatic, 
bubbling notes, incoherent yet musi- 
cal, a love-tumultuous outburst, with- 
in the comprehension of any one 
who has gone through that sweet 
melee of the emotions known as love. 


One day I was sitting on the top 
rail of an old pasture fence when, 
only twenty feet or so away, a chat 
suddenly burst in his incontinent way 
out of a dense patch of blackberry 
canes. He was gurgling his melodious 
song as he rose. Straight up he went 
for fifteen feet, then poised; then 
throwing his wings back, he dropped 
crazily toward the earth in a series 
of astonishing maneuvers—now a 
regular collapse of two feet, now a 
slipping glide of a yard, now a con- 
trolled tumble of only a foot. A 
clown, a master-acrobat, a love-lyrist 
—all in one and all performing at the 
same time in one bird! And, unlike 
human beings but like the more mod- 
est children of field and woods, the 
chat never exhibits himself for the 
benefit of others. 


Sometimes, when you are rushing 
along on a train speeding perhaps 
sixty miles an hour, there will come 
a slight slowing of the cyclone pace, 
then a faint, continuous jar accom- 
panied by a rushing liquid sound. 
It is the locomotive drinking on the 
fly. This monstrous steel swallow, 
skimming along, quenches its thirst 
on the wing. 

There are a good many birds— 
most of them of the swallow family— 
which habitually drink on the wing; 
and while I can not be positive just 
how this habit arose, it is likely that 


swallows, gathering insects on the 
wing, find it natural to take water 
the same way. 

Of all birds, none is more con- 
sistently and gracefully spectacular 
than the beautiful swallow-tailed 
kite; and the size of this bird, the 
elegance of his plumage, and the 
startling shape of his tail contribute 
to make him fascinating to watch on 
the wing. 

Near a great fresh-water reservoir 
which adjoins my plantation, I used 
to delight in watching several pairs 
of these beautiful birds. Their notes, 
which are plaintive and sweet, can 
be heard at a great distance; and 
their coming was usually heralded by 
their far, poignant cries. Now speed- 
ing over the delicate greenery of a 
feathery cypress, these superb artists 
of flight would buoyantly come. Let 
us watch one in his marvelous per- 
formance. 


From the blue above the cypress 
he suddenly drops to the gleaming 
waters of the lagoon, skims its sur- 
face at deft high speed, dips his lower 
bill for drinking, and, his thirst 
quenched, suddenly mounts the sky, 
turns swiftly, darts past a_ yellow 
pine on which a lizard with basilisk 
eyes is sunning himself, seizes the lit- 
tle reptile, swallows him—and all the 
while maintains the nonchalant giddy 
cunning of his flight. Rejoins his 
companions, the kite now goes 
through a few joyous aerial maneu- 
vers, actually turning over and over 
in the air, looping the loop with in- 
credible dexterity. And all his com- 
rades join him in friendly rivalry in 
their circus game! I see my friend 
swoop to catch something from a 
spray of wild trumpet creeper; then 
he speeds on, and is lost to sight in 
the greenery of the swamp, though 
long after he is gone I hear his melan- 
choly, sweet cry. 


Hamlet puts first in his category of 
swift things meditation and _ the 
thoughts of love. I have mentioned 
the duck hawk as the holder of most 
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of the speed records. But as an artist wy l Whiff “ 
of delicate performance, the hum- / y Wi y) 





mingbird is really superior even to 
the falcon. Apparently this winged 
fairy is the only bird which can rise 
perpendicularly with great speed and 
certainty. It is a miniature helicopter. 
Also it is the only bird which is 
equipped with a reverse gear. It can 
and does fly backward, and with that 
faerie grace and precision of conti- 
nent abandon that is the hallmark of 
high art. Another especial performer 
well worth our notice is the night- 
hawk, which, after a swift, erratic 
series of advances, turns, and rises, 
suddenly “lets go everything’ and 
comes wildly toward the earth, the 
wind roaring through the curve of 
his wings. Within a few feet of the 
ground he extends his wings, straight- 
ens out, and with a few powerful Ni A 
strokes is beating upward again, all NV wy 
the while uttering his strange and ai dil, er 
haunting cry. This high-diving of Ve 
the night-hawk is one of the most un- wus 
expected features in the flight of » 'y 
birds, and occurring in the dusk, or RZ i 
under the stars, it has added to it 
the solitary mystery investing all PE 
things that are of the night. Mh 
Beautiful wings! Though we have sal 
you not, yet we have you forever; for s Pal en (' 
in imagination we course the far sky Ag See wn 
and the dim forest and the sun- Ss A i 
dappled thickets with you. Best of 
all, by the manifestation of your dawntig joyous 5 aertate that gives 
power we come to a surer knowledge _ our spirits eternal wings. 
of the Maker of us all. It is this - +. dae Bnd 
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Top Dog 


In late January, the friendly, flop-eared little hound with the 
ever-wagging tail—the beagle—finally won acclaim as the Num- 
ber One U. S. purebred dog. With a population of 45,398 
beagles registered in 1953 by the American Kennel Club, the 
beagle at last has nosed out the cocker spaniel (population 
43,561) for top honors. Cocker spaniels have been the national 
favorite for 17 years. The other ranking breeds, in order: boxers, 
dachshunds, collies, Chihuahuas, German shepherds, Boston 
terriers, Pekingese, and standard poodles. 


. from Time, February 1, 1954. 
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INCE so many of the other as- 

pects of watershed management, 
including irrigation, recreation, pub- 
lic parks and many of the industrial 
benefits, hinge directly on the availa- 
bility of clean water, Stream 
Pollution Control must take first 
place in most programs of Watershed 
Management. It would be impractical 


This article is based on an address 
by Mr. Bender before the 19th North 
American Wildlife Conference held 
in Chicago last March. Mr. Bender 
is Chairman, Pure Streams Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and re- 
sides in Williamsport. A complete 
transcript of his address plus other 
important papers delivered at Chi- 
cago will be available in the official 
Transactions of the Conference to be 
published by the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, 709 Wire Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. late this sum- 
mer. 
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to think of the great watershed 
developments of this nation, such as 
the Tennessee valley development, 
the Colorado development, _ the 
Columbia and all the others which 
might be mentioned, without prime 
emphasis on pollution control. How- 
ever, each watershed presents a prob- 
lem of varied usefulness and the 
degree of water purity must be largely 
determined by the main purposes to 
be served. In the Schuylkill River 
development in Pennsylvania, the 
clean up of the so called ‘dirtiest 
river on earth,’ the chief goal was to 
provide ample supplies of domestic 


and industrial water for the six mil 
lion concentration of population in 
the Philadelphia district, while in 
many of our western developments 
such as the great drainage basins of 
California and the Southwest irriga- 
tion and power represent the prin- 


cipal benefits. In each case, clean 
water in sufficient volume to provide 
the service required, is of paramount 
importance, but the degree of purity 
needed will vary to some extent. 
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In all cases the Public Health is 
of first importance and it cannot be 
maintained with a back-yard of filthy 
polluted water in our rivers and 
streams. Enforceable laws on drink- 
ing water have brought under control 
' in the United States such epidemics 
> as typhoid and others, but lack of 
' adequate pollution control on many 
of our great drainage basins is 
strongly suspected of being respon- 
sible for other infectious diseases 
which are not completely under con- 
trol, including polio. It is a fact, in 
portions of the world where very 
little pollution control is practiced, 
such as the Yellow river basin of 
China and the Ganges of India, the 
raging of uncontrolled epidemics 
many of which are water-born take 
a tremendous toll of lives annually. 

Much has been done here in the 
United States in the way of Pollu- 
tion Control, yet, actually, we have 
only started on the job still to be 
done. We not only have a large por- 
tion of the accumulated pollution 
of the past three hundred years to 
clean up, but we have problems of 
increasing perplexity coming up 
every day. With great developments 
in the chemical field, new and more 
powerful components and an ever 
expanding industry, the problems of 
pollution control are growing by 
leaps and bounds. Now, with the 
release of atomic energy for industrial 
exploitation, the prospects of even 
more frightening problems for the 
sanitary engineer are in the making 
to meet the new problems of pollu- 
tion control which this entirely new 
industry may bring. And, these prob- 
lems must be met, together with 
those we failed to adequately meet 
back in the eighteen hundreds and 
the early years of this century, dur- 
ing the years of the first world war 
when we were too busy to take care 
of our obligations of pollution con- 
trol. And, the things we failed to do 
in the depression years of the thirties 
when we were supposed to be too 
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poor to control pollution, and during 
the hectic years of the second world 
war, when again we had to concen- 
trate on the National Defense and 
won, but at such a terrific price in 
the way of added pollution in nearly 
all of our great drainage basins, bays 
and coastal waters all over North 
America. The timetable of pollution 
control on many of our great water- 
sheds is very rapidly running out. In 
fact many of our rivers have long 
since reached and passed the satura- 
tion point. They are no longer living 
assets for the benefit of our people, 
but deadly streams of virulent disease 
which threaten our very well-being 
as a prosperous and healthful nation. 

The benefits of pollution control 
in watershed management are ob- 
vious. First of all, our national health 
depends so much upon it. It is just 
as important today to abolish our 
watershed cess pools, namely our 
badly polluted rivers, as it was fifty 
or seventy-five years ago to abolish 
the individual backyard cess pools 
in most of our cities at that time. 
Second in importance to maintaining 
public health, is to provide a suffi- 
cient supply of clean water for 
domestic and industrial use, without 
which our nation cannot continue 
to grow and prosper. We are so 
rapidly running out of water that 
we cannot possibly go another twenty- 
five years without keeping what clean 
water we have left and reclaiming a 
large portion of that which has.been 
lost thru pollution. 

Therefore, whether we like it or 
not, the time is here and whether we 
can afford it or not, we have no choice 
except to concentrate on the elimina- 
tion of pollution. 

Now—how to tackle a job of this 
magnitude? 

1—By expanding the idea of water- 
shed or basin control, to include a 
representative board or committee on 
every minor tributary, with a voice 
at the grass-roots in over-all planning. 
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2—By strengthening the agencies 
charged with the control of pollution. 
Unfortunately, we find today many 
agencies trying to function very badly 
under-manned and with a scale of 
wages paid that cannot possibly at- 
tract young and vigorous engineers 
needed for the job to be done. 

3—By closely co-ordinating the ef- 
forts of all governmental agencies 
presently responsible for pollution 
control. This includes municipal, 
state and federal government. Let 
these agencies share the costs on an 
equitable basis. 

4—By selling industry on the bene- 
fits and the profits, if you please, to 
be derived from pollution control. 
Many industries have already dis- 
covered thru research that much of 
the refuse formerly sewered into our 
streams held valuable by-products of 
great marketable value. This applies 
in particular to many branches of the 
chemical industry, to synthetics, the 
oil industry, meat packing and just 
plain ordinary sewage which by con- 
version into fertilizer at present car- 
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ries approximately forty percent of 
the operating costs of the sewage dis. 
posal plant for the city of Milwaukee, 
Let American ingenuity among our 
young engineers and scientists go to 
work more fully on this problem of 
profits from refuse and the results 
can be astounding. 

5—To do this job, all of us must 
get wholeheartedly behind a nation 
wide drive for pollution control. It is 
a fact that when enough people want 
pollution control in a given water 
shed or stream, the program moves 
very rapidly in every direction. There. 
fore, it is still largely a job of educa. 
tion to create the public demand for 
pollution control. 

Now, to elaborate briefly on these 
five suggested measures. By taking 
into positions of responsibility, per- 
sons at the local level, some of the 
grass-root support needed for pollu- 
tion control can be engendered. No 
one is really interested in any type of 
project unless he is close enough to 
participate in it and to understand 
its purposes. Also, it has been demon- 
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On its way to kill the fish in some nearby stream is this sulphuric acid water from an 
abandoned strip mine somewhere in Pennsylvania. 


strated that more favorable accep- 
tance of any movement is always ob- 
tained by local participation. An 
outstanding example of this is found 
in most school boards, which are 
sustained by local, state and federal 
funds, but function with a minimum 
of friction thru the election or ap- 
pointment of local members. 


On the second point, strengthening 
pollution control agencies. If we 
recognize the magnitude of the task 
to be done, we will easily see the total 
inadequacy of the means most state 
legislatures provide in the way of 
funds. We must get across to our law- 
makers the dire necessity for pollu- 
tion control. With water scarcities 
becoming more acute from year to 
year in various sections of our nation, 
it is high time responsible people 
take heed and provide the necessary 
funds for enforcement of pure 
streams laws and to enact adequate 
laws in states where they do not at 
present have them. In one state that 
Iam familiar with, the average yearly 
salary for a sanitary engineer is from 
four to five thousand dollars, while 


the same engineer will easily receive 
from six thousand to seventy-five 
hundred in the same state from pri- 
vate industry. Under situations of 
this kind, the work of pollution con- 
trol is bound to drag, and this and 
other similar conditions should be 
corrected immediately. 


On the subject of co-ordinating the 
efforts of all governmental agencies, 
there is much that can and should be 
done to prevent the stepping on of 
official toes. Where watershed pollu- 
tion control involves, as it very often 
does, whole areas of the country in- 
volving a number of states, certainly 
a co-operative arrangement must be 
worked out between the states in- 
volved and this is being done by 
many of the interstate commissions 
already in existence. In the interests 
of national health and welfare, cer- 
tainly the Federal government has a 
real stake in projects involving pollu- 
tion control and should share accord- 
ingly in the responsibility and in the 
costs. Local government and muni- 
cipalities should assume their right- 
ful responsibility for purely local 
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pollution control, with financial aid 
from state and federal government. 


Under the heading of selling in- 
dustry on the benefits of Pollution 
Control, there is another phase which 
is well worth considering from the 
stand-point of industry. This is the 
human relations benefits to be ob- 
tained in a community by promoting 
pollution control as a business policy. 
One tangible example of this was in 
my own experience. As President of 
the West Branch Manufacturer’s As- 
sociation in 1946 and 1947, part of 
our public relations effort consisted 
of a program of industrial waste con- 
trol on the West Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River in Pennsylvania. For 
many years, before the river had been 
polluted, it served as a great source 
of recreation for industrial em- 
ployees. As part of our program we 
asked all our 125 members on the 
river and industry in the valley in 
general to quit polluting. Within a 
few years, the results were remark- 
able, with much of the industrial 
waste removed, boating and other 
recreational uses of the river again 
became very popular, and the good- 
will gained on the West Branch for 
industry has been well worth the cost 
of the program. This is only-one small 
example of a very important angle 
of pollution control by industry. It 
is a fact that much of today’s pollu- 
tion is laid on the door-step of in- 
dustry and there is a feeling in the 
minds of the public that industry 
should lead the way in helping to 
clean up what it has helped to create. 
The costs of waste treatment installa- 
tions by industry are quite liberally 
deductible from income tax by yearly 
depreciation and possibly this rate 
of depreciation should be increased 
to encourage industry, in its pollu- 
tion control measures. 

Point five, the final recommenda- 
tion for doing the job of pollution 
control. Getting the public behind 
the effort. Nothing is more important 
than public support. We should sup- 





port the effort in every way ourselves, 
by serving on Sanitary Disposal 
Boards, on area or regional pollution 
control committees, by talking pollu. 
tion control to our service club con- 
nections, to our Chambers of Com. 
merce, our labor unions, our manu- 
facturer’s associations, our granges 
and other organizations with which 
we may be connected. In other words, 
we must be the Prophets of pollution 
control in our respective states. Get 
the support of our local newspapers 
and radio stations. But, above every- 
thing else encourage and promote the 
teaching of pollution control in our 
schools and colleges. Be sure to get 
across to the coming generation, the 
importance which clean streams and 
an ample supply of usable water will 
play in their future well-being. It is a 
fact, in our generation a stream was 
considered a means for the disposal 
of filth, whatever it might be. Some 
of us have long since learned the 
fallacy of this concept, but the vast 
majority of the adult public has not 
and quite probably never will. But, 
the coming generation must be 
taught the truth. Young engineers 
must be sold on the value of preserv- 
ing clean water in the future develop- 
ment of our industrial plant. Just as 
modern design is injected into our 
creations of architecture, so the im- 
portance of preserving clean water 
must be written into the minds of 
young industrial America. 

In fact, this is a must we cannot 
avoid any longer! Population and in- 
dustrial growth make it imperative! 
We cannot continue to live in our 
own filth. Great sums have been ex- 
pended to relieve slum conditions in 
our cities and this is certainly for the 
good. It is a fact that crime, disease 
and degeneracy breed and flourish in 
slum neighborhoods and reflect on 
the character of the people, particu- 
larly young persons who must of 
necessity live in this environment. 
The same condition is created by 
uncontrolled pollution of our water- 
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sheds and as an example of this con- 
dition, we have only to visit some 
sections of our Pennsylvania coal 
regions, possibly the most despoiled 
areas on the face of the earth. No 
one has ever driven thru these sec- 
tions without noticing the utter 
squalor of many of the people, the 
unemployment and desperate situa- 
tion of their economic condition. In- 
dustry avoids these polluted and de- 
spoiled areas and the future of their 
people, of business and jobs is very 
bleak indeed. Therefore pollution 
does effect people and areas adversely, 
just as slum conditions do in creating 
an economic situation which we can- 
not long continue to tolerate. 


Now, the total cost of the vast job 
of pollution control on the water- 
sheds and tidal waters of the United 
States—? Estimated at from 10 to 
12 billions of dollars and herein lies 
one of the greatest obstacles, which 
has slowed down the work every- 
where—the heavy cost. However, it is 
high time we change our view-point 
on the cost of pollution control. 
Nearly everyone is agreed, we cannot 
continue at our present rate of pollut- 
ing, without running out of water. 
Therefore, the cost, whatever the 
amount, is no longer an expense, but 
an investment in a facility vital to 
the economic future of America. This 
nation of ours has spent billions in 
various corners of the globe and in 
the interests of national security 
these investments were wise expendi- 
tures. But, we must now face the 
blunt fact that in order to sustain 
the productive ability necessary to 
maintain our position of national 
security, we must look to this invest- 
ment right here at home. And, there 
is no expenditure we ever made which 
will more quickly pay itself out in 
increased national income, greater 
tax returns to government from now 


derelict lands along our rivers and 
a return of economic health to areas 
now blighted to extreme pollution. 

In summing up these remarks: 

The place of stream pollution con- 
trol in watershed management—in 
most developments—right at the top 
of the list. 

A safeguard to public health. 

An assurance of badly needed 
water for communities already suffer- 
ing from shortages and a guarantee 
of continuing ample supplies for 
those headed toward water shortages 
in the future if a program of pollu- 
tion control is not started now. 

How to do it—? 


Follow the pattern of area or basin 
development with emphasis on every 
tributary and more grass-root voice 
in planning and control. 

Strengthen and expand all pollu- 
tion control agencies and coordinate 
their efforts. 

Sell industry for their own im- 
mediate profit, future development 
and public good-will. 

Intensify the effort of public educa- 
tion for pollution control, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the younger genera- 
tion in our schools and colleges. 

Do not be deceived into thinking 
the task can be further delayed—it 
can not. 


The cost, while it is great, is an 
investment we must make, to main- 
tain the health of America and sus- 
tain the efficient productive capacity 
of industry. Both safeguards are vital 
to our national security. 


We cannot continue to progréss 
without making this investment in 
up-to-date modern pollution control, 
any more than we can continue to 
turn out modern products in our 
factories with antiquated, worn out 
machines. 


The End 



































ith Duckling Y, Wom 


Frew Pennsylvania sportsmen have 
ever witnessed the birth of a wild 
duck. But up in Canada’s prairie 
provinces, where the bulk of North 
America’s waterfowl is raised, this 
duck-rearing business is old stuff. 

While shooting movies and stills 
for Duck Unlimited in southern Al- 
berta, Ormal Sprungman, camera 
editor of Sports Afield, flushed a hen 
mallard off her nest near a marsh. 
Walking straight to the site, he set 
up his still camera over the nest, and 
filmed the entire egg-hatching process 
from the time the first eye-tooth 
pipped the shell until the last duck- 
ling wiggled free from its armor, 
Color movies in 16mm also were ob- 
tained, requiring over three hours to 
film and scarcely three minutes to 
screen. 

The duckling is claimed to rotate 
inside the shell, changing posture and 
chipping its way out by cutting a 
circular fracture around the larger 
end of the egg. This splits the cir- 
cumference of the egg, causing the 
lid to hinge back on its membrane as 
the duckling emerges. 

Once the female duck ends her egg- 
laying, she immediately sets to work 
on incubation, which period ranges 
from 24 to 26 days. An average mal- 
lard clutch will contain from 6 to 
16 eggs, averaging around 10. Al 
though there are records of clutches 
of 9 eggs hatching in three hours, 
four to five hours are often required 
to hatch an entire clutch. It is doubt- 
ful whether the female aids in the 
hatching process, but she may remove 
broken bits of shell by turning the 
egg. Usually, the young must take 
care of itself. In the hatch, pictured 
here, some assistance was given by 
the observers to speed up the process 
before light grew too weak for pho 
tography. 


—Ducks Unlimited Photos by 
Ormal Sprungman. 
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By John H. Day 


T ISN’T too often the country- 

man gets a good look at an eagle. 
So-called sportsmen have thinned the 
ranks of this magnificent white- 
headed creature until the bird which 
has become our national symbol risks 
his life every time he goes scaveng- 
ing along his favorite lake or ocean 
beach. In the west they even shoot 
down the golden eagle from air- 
planes, a “sport’’ which must be fully 
as exciting as paddling alongside a 
bull moose and blasting the lumber- 
ing creature at about forty feet with 
a high powered rifle. 

The Goose-lookers were on their 
annual pilgrimage to the famed Py- 
matuning waterfowl reserve when 
word came that there was a new 
eagle’s nest in a pine tree deep in 
the reservation. Just the mere men- 
tion of eagles is enough to speed the 
countryman’s pulse rate. Soon a 
small group had detached itself from 
the main entourage and was headed 
via some back roads toward the nest- 
ing site. 

Our guide was a young man whose 
first love is the woodlands but whose 
immediate destiny was the army. He 
parked our cars at the end of the 
road, then led us along a little-used 
railway line for a half mile or so. 
Then we cut into the reservation, 
following along a lovely gossipy 
brook which shouldered its way 
boldly through the alders. 




































We were still far distant from the 
nest tree when the great birds put in 
their first appearance. They flew in 
wild scolding circles, low above the 
trees, cackling in a harsh, creaky 
voice. The cry sounded as though 
they said “kek-kek-kek-ek-ek-ek.”” The 
powerful beak, at least half as long 
as the bird’s head, was half open with 
each outcry. 

Anything that lifts up a man’s 
eyes is good. We had enough beauty 
in the blue arch of the sky, with its 
moving, changing cloud shapes of 
snowy white. But those eagles seemed 
to complete the picture. They are 
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birds of large ideas. Their joy is 
height and depth and vast spaces. No 
man who loves the wildwood trails 
can look upon these birds without 
emotion. 


We moved slowly ahead, stopping 
occasionally to catch those gorgeous 
birds in powerful field glasses. As 
they banked and veered in the full 
sun the white tail and the white 
head were distinctive field marks. 
Their flat-winged soaring is also a 
good field mark in identifying these 
birds at a distance. The buzzard soars 
with his wing tips turned up in what 
the airmen call a dihedral. The 
osprey has a kink in his wings when 
soaring, but the eagle’s look perfectly 
flat. 

Finally we came to the nest, a 
huge accumulation of sticks, sod, 
weeds, corn stalks, hay and other 
coarse materials about 80 feet up in 
a massive white pine. Oddly enough 
the eagle doesn’t seem to build in 
the tree top, like an osprey, but se- 
lects a site well down in the tree 
and yet high enough for safety. We 
did not want to molest the nest in 
any way, so we stayed away from the 
tree, using our glasses to view the 
structure, which I judged to be at 
least six feet across and three to four 
feet in “thickness.” Some of those 
sticks were really small timbers at 
least three inches through. 

Our guide had climbed the tree 
a day or two before. He reported 
one downy nestling, two skinned 
muskrats and three dead carp as oc- 
cupants. The bald eagle is a notorious 
plunderer of the osprey’s catch, so 
perhaps those carp had been come 
by in a second hand manner. 

I'll be a long time forgetting the 
majestic grandeur of those eagles as 
they escarted us in and out of their 
home bailiwick. I think my thoughts 
soared a little higher all the rest of 
the weekend. Whatever his faults 
may be, and he has many, the bald 
eagle is a solid citizen, deserving of 
the respect and protection of the mil- 
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lions whose symbol he is in a sus. 
picious world. 

Once in a great while the country. 
man asserts himself and spends a 
lazy Sunday doing exactly nothing. 
He prepares for this “off-day” by 
cramming his interior with peanuts 
and candy and buttermilk and other 
nightmarish mixtures during his Sat- 
urday evening in town. Next morn- 
ing he casts a jaundiced eye at the 
clock, decides he doesn’t feel quite 
up to going to church, and rolls 
over for another forty winks. Once 
safely past church time, his con- 
science quits bothering him and he 
gives himself over shamelessly to a 
morning in bed, notifying the fam- 
ily that he “don’t feel so good.” 

Finally the aroma of breakfast in 
the kitchen brings him to the floor 
and he wanders out half dressed to 
turn in a yeoman’s performance at 
the table. Then he dawdles through 
his chore with the dish towel, com- 
plaining how cold the house is since 
he shut off the furnace. His wife 
forces a big dose of some terrible con- 
coction into him. After that he is 
really off his feed for the remainder 
of the day. 


He pulls on slacks and sweat shirt 
and moseys outside, minus his shoes, 
to find the warm sunlight magnifi- 
cent, compared with the clammy chill 
in the house. He heads for the ga- 
rage, throwing wide the doors with 
a vague idea of doing something or 
other with the car. There are a half- 
dozen or so brown May beetles on 
the floor, trapped overnight in the 
garage where they had been tilting 
at the light. He watches these fel- 
lows crawl about for a time and 
then notices a large crane fly dance 
ing at the window, while a beautiful 
white moth sleeps on the casement. 

These diversions make him forget 
all about the car and he settles him- 
self on a bench in the sun. He no 
tices the pretty little yellow oxalis 
blooming in the grass at his feet, and 
kicks aimlessly at a patch of the star 
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flowered chickweed. He also notes a 
large patch of mustard which should 
be pulled out of the lower field be- 
hind the house, but hastily averts 
his eyes from this unpleasant scene, 
reminding himself that tomorrow is 
another day. 

Suddenly he sees how inviting the 
warm sidewalk looks, slanting up 
through his yard in the sunlight. Im- 
pulse leads to action and soon he 
is fat on his back on the warm ce- 
ment, hat over eyes, soaking up the 
good May sunshine. A chorus of sing- 
ing birds soothe his repose, and he 
drifts off into deep sleep, with the 
silver fluting of the woodthrush 
echoing through his slumber. 

By the time he awakens, he is a 
picture of the truism that laziness 
leads to slothfulness. He makes his 
way into the dining room and helps 
to demolish the Sunday roast with 
unshaven chin and uncombed hair. 
His family operates the household in 
mortal fear of company. After loaf- 
ing through the dish drying he finally 
prevails upon his wife to drive him 
out to a favorite hiking spot and park 
the car a half-mile down the road 
to meet him when he comes out of 
the thickets. 

Supported by his ailanthus walking 
stick he enters the woods by the road- 
side at a point where a large culvert 
drains into a wildly beautiful groge. 
As he reaches the stream bed he is 
shocked full awake by a blaze of 
brilliant scarlet beauty where a 
patch of Indian pink lights up the 
dark surroundings. 

Not more than ten paces down the 
ravine he comes across a clump of 
mertensia, the Virginia blue bell, now 
past blooming peak. This is quite 
a surprise and a pleasant one for this 
plant had been thought to be nearly 
extinct in the valley. Wild ginger 
crowded in colonies upon the banks 
of the rocky ravine and the faded 
blue waterleaf was coming into 
bloom. Here and there a beautiful 
wild geranium accented the color 
scheme on the hillsides. 


He fumbles his way carefully down 
the rocky declivity, growing “tireder” 
by the minute. In the swamp stretch 
where he turns back towards the 
roadway a host of vicious mosquitoes 
come out to harass his passage. He 
gets up steam and beats a retreat 
through the bottomland, bruising his 
way through great savory clumps of 
sweet cicely which he knows better 
as sweet anise. 

Finally he lumbers out to the car 
wringing wet with perspiration and 
completely done out. The evening 
finds him curled up contentedly on 
his favorite couch. His score for the 
day as regards household accomplish- 
ment is practically zero, but the im- 
mense relaxed peace in his heart will 
pay off large dividends in the busy 
days to come. 

There’s music in the air these days. 
The outdoorsman whose ear is at- 
tuned to the annual Spring sym- 
phony finds the air-waves jammed 
with the mad May music from a mul- 
titude of pulsing feathered throats. 
Each passing day brings the return 
of additional choristers to swell the 
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wayside hymn of praise to Him who 
notes the fall of every sparrow. The 
full ensemble is a true tone poem, 
with plaintive basic melodies inter- 
laced by counter point which runs 
the gamut from the crow’s rough talk 
to the house wren’s bubbling pot- 
pourri. 

Some of this exuberance must cer- 
tainly be the vocal expression of 
sheer delight with the new season 
and the return to old familiar scenes. 
The chimney swifts came back to our 
valley on a recent evening. I was 
busy planting a seed bed in the 
flower plots when out of the sky 
came the cheery chittering of these 
jet-propelled speedsters, probably 
Just in after an overnight hop from 
the Caribbean. I looked up to find 
the sky alive with a hundred or so 
of these quite common summer resi- 
dents. They zoomed and skidded 
about in a sort of air dance, as 
though celebrating the return to 
their nesting area. 

The “song” of these swifts is noth- 


ing to write home about, but it has 
its place in the vernal chorus. An- 
other rather rare little fellow came 
by for a visit on a recent evening. 
About all he contributes to the 
choral effort is a mouse-like squeak. 
This was the blue-gray gnatcatcher, 
a tiny fellow scarcely more than four 
inches long who looks like a minia- 
ture catbird with a long tail. 


We were riding along a red-dog 
country road when we met the bobo- 
link who sings one of the solo parts 
in the spring symphony. He was 
coursing above the meadow as we 
passed, and obligingly came in to 
perch on a fence post by the road- 
side. We stopped the car and listened 
as this veteran trouper threw back 
his head and “‘poured it on” with real 
showmanship. 


Every spring when the trout start 
legally biting in the hemlock country 
the countryman renews acquaintance 
with one of our most important citi- 
zens. Fishermen who are purists look 
down their noses at this fellow, 
scornfully calling him “garden 
hackle” or even more insulting names. 
He’s not much to look at; most mem- 
bers of the distaff sisterhood survey 
him with extreme distaste; but in the 
overall scheme of things he plays a 
leading role. He has earned well his 
title of chief tender of the soil of the 
world. 


Thousands upon thousands of his 
clan have gone down the hungry 
maws of robins, old and young. And 
countless more thousands yearly lure 
sunnies and bullheads to fish hooks 
in the care of small boys. But his 
name is legion and he takes these 
decimations in stride, meanwhile 
bringing to the surface annually in 
every acre of ground he occupies an 
estimated eighteen tons of enriched 
soil. 

The earth worm is a truly remark- 
able creature. He has no eyes but 
his skin is so sensitive to light that 
he can distinguish between light and 
darkness. He is completely deaf, but 
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acutely sensitive to vibration. Any 
angler who has “picked” nightcraw- 
lers by flashlight on the lawn after 
an evening shower knows that the 
least misstep will send him slithering 
under ground in a hurry. 

He’s a ploughman of real skill. 
Usually he burrows only from twelve 
to eighteen inches into the earth. 
But during extremely dry periods 
he may go as deep as seven or eight 
feet. He breathes through his skin, 
and so must have some moisture 
about his body. If his skin becomes 
dry he suffocates. Lured into explor- 
ing sidewalk areas during damp misty 
midnight hours, he finds himself 
stranded at sunup and _ literally 
chokes to death before he can work 
his way off the dry pavement. 

He’s been ploughing and liming 
and mulching for centuries but he 
wears no green thumb as a sign of 
his profession. When he burrows he 
“eats” his way into the ground. The 
soil he takes into his mouth goes 
through a set of special grinders in 
his gizzard, and is given a dosage 
of lime while in his stomach. Thus, 
when it leaves his body it is refined 
and enriched. 
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It’s sort of spooky to hear the an- 
gleworms rustling among the leaves 
during the dark hours. They come 
up out of their burrows to forage for 
bits of food and to seek worm com- 
panionship, and they pull bits of 
leaves into their burrows for a lin- 
ing. When they are hard at work 
they can raise a real racket on a 
quiet, windless night. The big fel- 
lows known as “night crawlers” 
always keep one foot in the grave, 
so to speak, and the angler who would 
capture them must be fast, for they 
can zip down under in a trice. 

If all the angleworms that were 
drowned by avid fishermen on the 
opening day of trout season were 
placed end to end the total mileage 
would be astounding. Many of these 
lowly creatures are dug up in the 
spring, placed in boxes and fed coffee 
grounds to “scour” them so they'll 
look redder and more enticing on the 
hook. Some folks even make a busi- 
ness of raising earthworms commer- 
cially, and they do quite well at it. 

Scientists estimate that there are 
about 50,000 earthworms in an acre 
of garden soil. Each of these crea- 
tures is hard at work processing the 
earth in his particular domain and 
bringing up the towerlike “castings” 
which are formed of excreted earth. 
The worker uses his tail as a trowel 
in placing these castings. When 
searching for food his head is out of 
the burrow. This means that he must 
make his home, narrow as it is, with 
a view of being able to turn in it. 

Much of the beauty of the out-of- 
doors hinges on the soil conditioning 
work of this diminutive conservation- 
ist. It is doubtful that there are many 
other animals which have played so 
important a part in the history of the 
world. If you want to show your 
gratitude to your own worm com- 
munity for keeping your garden in 
shape, feed them a little raw oatmeal. 
They'll relish every crumb. 


The End 
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Stray Cats Pose Problem 

SULLIVAN COUNTY-—It is very 
disheartening to see the number of 
stray cats that are roaming this sec- 
tion after not seeing them for a 
while. They are mostly young ones. I 
cannot see why any family should 
have so many cats when they can- 
not feed them, so they have to go 
and get the food they need in the best 
way that they can. I feel especially 
bad when I see, as I have in the last 
spring and summer, where some stray 
cat (supposedly) gets into a flock 
of young turkeys. This one cat 
cleaned out six young turkeys be- 
fore I finally caught up to it with a 
38 slug. This is not the only case 
that has been seen in this county but 
it is one to make a person think. I 
wonder how many young rabbits and 
birds are killed by these predacious 
animals every year. The figure would 
be amazing I am sure if it were posi- 
tively known. One case where the 
cat got the worst of it was where it 
was chased by the hen after it at- 
tempted to get some of her little ones 





and I was tickled when I was told 
about it.—District Game Protector 
Patrick W. Craven, Benton. 


Pre-Season Angler 


WYOMING COUNTY—On Sun- 
day, February 14, I observed a mink 
busily engaged in trout fishing 
through a channel in the ice on one 
of our trout streams that had just 
been stocked a couple of days be- 
fore. He would slide into the water 
at the same spot each time, reap- 
pearing in a matter of seconds and 
running up over the bank to a tun- 
nel underneath a huge mass of ice 
along the shore. I watched him 
make several trips to the water, each 
time emerging with a flopping trout 
gripped in his jaws and when I was 
certain that he had no intention of 
quitting until the pool was empty of 
trout, I sped him onward to greet the 
ranks of his departed ancestors. 
Afterwards, I chopped a hole into 
the cavern under the ice cakes and 
found his hidden cache—sixteen 
brown and rainbow trout from seven 
to twelve inches long.—District Game 
Protector Thomas W. Meehan, 
Mehoopany. 


Rabbit Trap 


CAMBRIA COUNTY—While re- 
leasing rabbits in Croyle Township 
last February, accompanied by Dep- 
uty Hudson, a rabbit was found in 
a tennis court enclosure, unable to 
find its way out. We drove the rab- 
bit out through the open gate and 
then closed the gate so that no 
winter visitors would die instead of 
having a game of tennis.—District 
Game Protector L. D. Mostoller, 
Johnstown. 
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Deer Trained to Death by Dogs 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY—On 
the evening of February 25, 1954, I 
received a call from the tower opera- 
tor near Mt. Holly Springs to the 
effect that an eastbound train had 
struck and killed two deer some- 
where in the vicinity of Barnitz. Pro- 
ceeding to the area, I finally found 
a young doe lying on the track and 
a button buck with a broken neck 
lying at the bottom of a ditch. 

According to a lady living in the 
neighborhood, the deer being chased 
by dogs, had stopped on the railroad 
to watch for their pursuers when 
the train approached. The engineer, 
despite repeated blasts on the air 
horn, was unable to scare the deer 
from the tracks. Upon dressing the 
doe, I found her to be carrying twin 
fawns. Although killed by a train, 
the wiping out of this little deer 
family can be charged to the depre- 
dations of dogs running at large.— 
District Game Protector Homer H. 
Thrush, Boiling Springs. 

How High Can A Cat Climb? 

MONROE COUNTY—During 
February, Deputy Stanton and I were 
patrolling near Gouldsboro, for 
beaver violations. I happened to no- 
tice a cat about twenty-five feet up 
in a tree, probably waiting for a 
squirrel to come out of a hole which 
was in the trunk of the tree. I killed 
the cat with two direct hits from 
my 38 calibre Colt. The cat was a 
big male and in good condition be- 
cause it was feeding on game. The 
cat was a mile or two from any 
house.—District Game Protector John 
Spencer, Mt. Pocono. 

Even With No Snow 

MONROE COUNTY—We have 
had what may be considered an open 
winter this year, but I have found 
more deer that died from starvation 
this year than in any year since I 
have been in Monroe County. All 
were 1953 fawns.—District Game Pro- 
tector John H. Doebling, East 
Stroudsburg. 
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Litter-bugs 

ELK COUNTY—When checking 
beaver dams in the past month, I 
had occasion ‘to walk a distance of a 
little over two miles along Legisla- 
tive Route 24013, which goes through 
State Game Lands 25 from Glen 
Hazel to St. Marys. This walk was 
on the lower side of the road. Be- 
cause the leaves are off it is possible 
to see considerable distance down 
through the woods. There was every 
type of garbage scattered almost the 
entire two miles. Everything from 
common kitchen garbage to automo- 
bile tires, a kitchen stove, tin cans, 
and beer bottles by the hundreds. 
Beer bottles were scattered all over 
the berm of the road and for con- 
siderable distance in the woods, mak- 
ing parking on the berm more or 
less hazardous to tires. Our wildlife 
by no stretch of the imagination 
could ever despoil our forests as the 
human race has done.—District Game 
Protector Vern A. Van Order, Wil- 
cox. 


Mallards In the Spring 
LUZERNE COUNTY-—Last Feb- 
ruary, while checking a beaver dam 
on State Game Lands 187, that had 
approximately ten inches of ice, I 
came across a spring not more than 
three feet square, You could imagine 
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my surprise when four big fat mal- 
lards took off. I hid in the nearby 
brush while they circled. This must 
have been the only water available 
for within a couple of minutes they 
landed on the same spring from 
which they took off.—District Game 
Protector Norman J. Forche, Conyng- 
ham. 


Wild Cat 

ARMSTRONG COUNT Y-In 
July, 1953, in the process of releas- 
ing ten pairs of quail for Officer 
Brion of Armstrong County, on 
State Game Lands 137 Propagation 
Area, I saw a domestic marked 
tiger cat of average size. On the last 
day of the 1953 doe deer season, 
while participating in a deer drive 
on this same area, I had the pleasure 
of destroying this same cat which at 
this time weighed approximately 
thirty-six pounds. Incidentally, since 
the quail were released in July, 1953, 
I haven’t seen any signs of them, so 
all evidence points to the fact that 
cats are one of our more serious 
problems in the restoration of wild- 
life.—Assistant Superintendent Clar- 
ence Wilkinson, Southwest Pheasant 
Hatchery. 


Flying Rabbit 
BLAIR COUNTY—While driving 
home one night in September on a 
back road of Snyder ‘Township, 
Deputy Game Protector John Dunkel 
was amazed to see a rabbit flying right 
up off the ground in front of his car. 


After taking a closer look, Deputy 
Dunkel noticed that a small rabbit 
had been killed on the road and a 
screech owl] of the gray phase was at- 
tempting to take the rabbit to some 
secluded tree for a nice meal. Several 
times the owl would get the rabbit a 
few feet in the air only to drop it 
back to the road. After being dis- 
turbed before completing his project 
the bird flew back into the night to 
try for an easier meal.—District Game 
Protector Dean M. Crooks, Bellwood, 


Turkey Teaches Dog Tricks 

McKEAN COUNTY—Howard and 
Robert Defibaugh, local sportsmen, 
told the following story. On January 
1, 1954, they were hunting snowshoe 
rabbits when they came upon a flock 
of approximately 35 turkeys. Their 
dog ran into the flock and scattered 
them except for five of the largest. 
One turkey turned on the dog and 
gave it a good flogging. Howard 
said there was a three-inch cut on 
the dog’s nose, and one ear was 
slit, and cuts on the shoulder, and 
one front leg. The dog soon returned 
to Howard and Bob, and wouldn't 
leave them. Several days later they 
went hunting again, coming upon 
the turkeys, the dog made no at- 
tempt to go after them.—District 
Game Protector William H. Shirey, 
Smethport. 
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How Was That Again? 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-—The 
great number of calls received during 
the year asking for information 
whether this or that is legal can 
usually be decided immediately, but 
a receipt received from a charitable 
institution for an accidentally killed 
deer still has us puzzled. The receipt 
read “received from Game Protector 
Sloan one illegitimate deer.”—District 
Game Protector Philip S. Sloan, Dal- 
ton. 


Working Arrangement 


VENANGO COUNTY-A short 
time ago Deputy Nunemaker and I 
were checking beaver trappers in 
the Miller Farm area near Titusville. 
As we were coming back to the car 
we noticed an alder completely 
stripped of its bark by a porcupine. 
We were discussing the project as 
to how the porky trimmed the limbs 
so small. The tree itself was only 
about two inches in diameter and 
was trimmed out to the smallest 
limb. As we looked things over we 
noticed there were plenty of rabbit 
signs at the base of the tree. Ap- 
parently Brer Porky and Brer Rab- 
bit had a working agreement because 
Brer Rabbit had spent considerable 
time feeding on the surplus bark that 
Brer Porky dropped.—District Game 
Protector Leo E. Milford, Oil City. 
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Crow Hunting Champion? 

PERRY COUNTY—We have an 
ardent crow hunter in Perry County 
that deserves a lot of credit. In 1953 
he shot 1,143. erows and from Decem- 
ber 15, 1953 until February 7, 1954, 
he killed 407 crows. His name is 
Roscoe Seiler, R. D., Liverpool, Pa.— 
District Game Protector Harold E. 
Russell, New Bloomfield. 


Veteran Escape Artist 


CLINTON COUNTY-Recently a 
beaver was brought into my office 
to be sealed. Because of his size, we 
put him on a scale where he weighed 
55 pounds. But what was interesting 
was the number of times that this 
fellow had been in traps and gotten 
out. One front foot was gone com- 
pletely, and the stub healed over. 
On the other front foot, two toes 
were missing and healed over. One 
back foot had the fresh trap mark 
where he had been recently caught, 
but on this foot two toes had been 
taken. previously and the wound 
healed. The other back foot showed 
an old trap mark from some pre- 
vious season. Even this beaver’s tail 
had a big chunk taken out of it at 
some previous time. This old fellow 
must have been as familiar with traps 
as most trappers.—District Game Pro- 
tector Charles F. Keiper, Renovo. 
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Dear Sir: 


I am not much of a hand for writ- 
ing but after reading a couple of 
articles in the daily paper, I decided 
to give my views on the idea of 
abolishing doe deer season in the 
state. 


I have been hunting deer for 26 
years and I think there are more deer 
now than at any time since I started 
to hunt. There is nothing I enjoy 
more than getting out and hunting. 
I think the reason so many fellows 
think we should quit hunting doe is 
because they hunt the way I always 
did till about four years ago. Up 
until that time I got the idea that 
deer were getting scarce, just because 
I would go into the woods and build 
a fire and sit there waiting for a deer 
to come up to me. I remember four 
years ago my brother-in-law and I 
were up in Forest County and we 
were hunting like always. Along 
about noon we decided to either give 
up and go home or try something 
else. So we went to the car to leave. 
After we had unloaded our rifles, I 
said I wonder if there would by 
chance be anything over in the next 
hollow which was about two and a 
half or three miles away. Well, being 
as we both like to be in the woods, 
we loaded our rifles and started out. 
Believe me, I shall never regret hav- 
ing made the decision to go, because 
we didn’t any more than get to the 
hollow I mentioned, until we saw 
deer and plenty of them. From that 
time on, I go after them. I have 
wandered around all day and never 
Saw a person back in the woods but 


I can’t remember being out a day in 
the last four years that I didn’t see 
deer. If you do see anybody, they are 
within one-half mile of the road most 
usually sitting by a fire or making a 
small circle of about a mile in diam- 
eter. I have talked to hundreds of 
fellows who hunt in this fashion and 
they all say there are no deer in 
the woods, that the Game Commis- 
sion should cut out the doe season. 

Well, my opinion is there are lots 
of deer. But since we have turkey 
hunting now which we didn’t a few 
years ago, a lot of our small game 
hunters have turned to hunting tur- 
key and squirrel. Then your bear 
season comes in just before deer sea- 
son. If you ask me the deer are 
bound to be back deeper in the 
woods. I know this much for sure. 
If anyone takes the trouble to go 
for a ride at night with a good spot- 
light, they will see that there are 
still plenty of deer. 

Now don’t anybody get the idea 
I am against a Sportsman’s Club or 
the Game Commission. I have be- 
longed to one certain club for 26 
years and I think the Game Commis- 
sion has done a wonderful job of 
bringing back deer, turkeys, bear, 
ringnecks and what have you, but 
fellows you have to really get out 
and hunt to get deer. I know they 
are there because I find them every 
year. 

By the way, we brought deer out 
of the hollow I mentioned before. 


Very truly yours, 
A SPORTSMAN 
Franklin 
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The following article, third in a series of six, is the result of combined 
effort and teamwork. Field data and reports were compiled by Earl E. 
Smith, Land Utilization Assistant, and Egbert G. Musser, Pittman-Robert- 
son Area Leader, of the Northwest Division. The article was prepared for 
publication by Division of Land Utilization personnel at Harrisburg. Photos 


by Commission photographers. 


EDERAL Aid in Wildlife Restora- 

tion was inaugurated as a pro- 
gram on July 1, 1938. Under this 
legislation, known as the Pittman- 
Robertson Act, Wildlife Research 
and Restoration Projects are ap- 
proved in various states, and funds 
provided to finance seventy-five per- 
cent of the costs. (Expenditures for 
wildlife protection, general depart- 
mental administration, propagation 
and stocking of game are not allow- 
able under terms of the Act.) Pro- 
grams are financed from federal taxes 
imposed on sale of firearms and am- 
munition. Each state receives a pro- 
portionate amount of this fund each 
year, dependent upon number of 
licenses sold and the state acreage 
compared to the whole of United 
States. 


From 1938 to 1947 receipts from 
these excise taxes were limited and 
projects were confined largely to pur- 
chase of hunting lands and research 
problems. 

In 1948 the Pennsylvania Co-opera- 
tive Farm Game Program was ex- 
panded under terms of a Pittman- 
Robertson project, approved to lease, 
establish and develop new areas. 
Since 1949 development of State 
Game Lands and other leased areas 
has also been partly financed with 
these federal funds. All activities re- 
ceive prior approval and periodic in- 
spection by personnel of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

This article is written to acquaint 
interested sportsmen and _ conserva- 
tionists with the use of Federal Aid 
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monies. It covers accomplishments in 
wildlife restoration throughout 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, which 
includes Butler, Clarion, Crawford, 
Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, 
Mercer, Venango and Warren Coun- 
ties. 

Within the Northwest Field Ad- 
ministrative Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission is 123,- 
753 acres, (slightly less than fourteen 
percent) of the 902,179 acres of State 
Game Lands; 200,951 acrés (nearly 
twenty percent) of the 1,048,145 to- 
tal acres of Cooperative Farm Game 
Projects; and 15,434 acres (slightly 
less than fourteen percent) of the 
111,819 total acres of other leased 
projects throughout the state. In ad- 
dition, approximately 250,000 acres 
of Allegheny National Forest falls 
within this division and is managed 
for wildlife: under terms of a Co- 
operative Agreement. 


Federal Aid funds have helped 
finance the acquisition of many State 
Game Lands. In the Northwest Di. 
vision acreage in various counties 
were purchased as follows: 


County Acreages 
eer 346.2 
NN as 77.0 
amie’ 645555 7,048.0 
ee ee 2,840.5 
PO 6 hae 4 135.9 
Ns wk Se we 99.7 
WORN 5... a ses 154.5 
Warren... 6.0.05. 1,973.9 
12,675.7 


These areas were inspected and ap- 
proved by employes of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Many of the State Game Land 
tracts, primarily those in Erie and 
Crawford Counties, are old farms and 

PGC Photo by Parlaman 


Fields cleared in wooded areas of State Game Lands are planted to small grains and 
seeded to succulent clovers, best providing essential seasonal foods for forest game species. 
The resulting increase in insect life on these areas is also beneficial to wild turkeys, grouse, 


and other birdlife. 








PGC Photo by Parlaman 


Old fields are retained as open areas and the edges improved by border cuttings. Existing 
apple trees are released from suppression and pruned to increase food for wildlife. 


woodlot areas. Development of these 


lands involves a program of planting 
annual food strips and field areas, 
crop rotations, mowing of clovers to 
improve succulent foods, cutting of 
large trees along woodland borders, 
and planting of evergreen trees and 
game food producing shrubs. Other 
larger tracts, located in mountainous 
sections of Venango, Warren, Forest, 
Clarion and Jefferson Counties have 
responded to management techniques 
which include removing of timber 
growth to create forest openings, 
planting of food strips and grass areas 
for upland game species, releasing of 
game food producing shrub species 
by cutting overshadowing tree growth 
and creating additional deer browse 
and ground cover for other forest 
game by thinning timber at select lo- 
cations. Since Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania supports practically all native 
game species, the restoration program 
has been quite varied. 


All Game Lands in the division 
have received their proportionate 
share of monies allotted under this 
program. By referring to the detailed 
map, sportsmen may become better 
acquainted with locations of project 
areas. Although a great amount of 
work remains to be done, it must 
be noted that wildlife restoration is 
a long term venture, which will ex- 
pand as additional funds are made 
available. 

Erie and Crawford Counties and 
portions of other counties lend them- 
selves to expansion of the Waterfowl 
Program. Numerous small ponds or 
potholes have been constructed to im- 
prove the habitat. Surveys have been 
completed by project personnel for 
a small dam program in Forest 
County. Other sites will be surveyed 
and structures completed as the pro- 
gram gains momentum. 

During the past several years over 
3,456 acres of Conneaut Marsh, lo- 
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PGC Photo by Musser 


Clover growth along field edges near fencerows and woodlots is improved by seasonal 
mowing and top-dressing with lime and fertilizers. This is an important practice, par- 
ticularly on rabbit farms and marginal farm-game areas. 


cated in Crawford County, were pur- 
chased by the Commission. Federal 
Aid funds partly financed the acquisi- 
tion project. Realizing that this area 
could be made more desirable for 
waterfowl, the Commission recently 
surveyed a proposed dam site above 
Geneva Bridge. A structure at that 
point will create an impoundment of 
550 acres at high water level. Cer- 
tainly proper fluctuation of water 
and development of food and cover 
over this vast feeding area will at- 
tract thousands of ducks and geese. 
Governor John S. Fine will officially 
break ground for the construction of 
this dam. 

Many Rabbit Farms in Butler, 
Clarion and Jefferson Counties have 
been improved by planting evergreen 
trees and shrubs for cover, cutting 
woodland borders, top dressing and 
mowing of adjacent clover strips to 
improve the succulent green growth 
and the releasing and pruning of 


fruit trees to provide brush piles and 
winter rabbit food. The increase in 
rabbit populations and improved 
food and cover conditions for all wild- 
life justify project expenditures on 
these selected areas. 

Wildlife work on the Allegheny 
National Forest was largely conducted 
in the Marienville area. Over 118 
acres were cleared for food strips, 
planted to various farm crops and 
rotated to establish permanent grasses 
and clovers. The object was to pro- 
vide openings, insect life, grains and 
grasses for grouse and wild turkey 
and food and cover for other forest 
wildlife. Adjacent areas were planted 
with evergreens and game food pro- 
ducing shrubs. Forest cuttings and 
the releasing and pruning of fruit 
trees created food and cover for cot- 


tontail rabbits, grouse and_ other 
game species. 
Primary Refuge No. 510, com- 
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Note: In Forest County on the Allegheny National Forest, 


ditions for waterfowl. 


Eleven small ponds or potholes were also created on the forest to improve con 


cress at 14 spring locations. 





Commission-owned tree planters are used 
on Cooperative Farm Game Projects, Rabbit 
and strips of evergreen trees are also planted 


monly known as the Pymatuning 
Refuge, received many benefits from 
Federal Aid funds. This waterfowl 
refuge, located about one mile South 
of Linesville in Crawford County, 
was established in 1935 and contains 
3,670 acres, of which 2,500 acres is 
water and marsh area. During the 
past five years almost 200 acres of 
fields near the shoreline were planted 
with farm crops, which were utilized 
by wild ducks, geese and upland 
game. Many other management prac- 
tices were applied in an effort to 
make the area more attractive to all 
game species. A large number of the 
sportsmen and conservationists who 
visit this area each year to observe 
migratory waterfowl, do not fully 
realize the extensive restoration pro- 
gram necessary to retain and improve 
food and cover for wildlife on the 
refuge. 

Land Use management plans have 
been prepared for many of the State 
Game Lands in Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. Proper use of the land is 
the backbone of modern conservation. 
The completed plans designate defi- 
nite practices for agricultural areas, 
wildlife areas and forest land, all 















in establishing living multiflora rose fences 
Farms, and other management areas. Blocks 
to provide food and cover for wildlife. 


combined to provide the best habitat 
for game. Later issues will more fully 
illustrate and describe this detailed 
planning now being completed by 
project personnel. 


Accompanying tables outline ac- 
complishments on lands owned and 
leased by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission in the Northwest Divi- 
sion. The various practices were 
partly financed with funds supplied 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act. 
The map of this portion of the state 
designates locations of these project 
areas. Food and cover for wildlife on 
the many sites were improved by the 
practices previously mentioned. In 
addition, Federal Aid funds partly 
financed construction and mainte- 
nance of access roads to various wild- 
life development areas, essential if 
improvements are to be retained over 
the years. 

Other areas, not previously re- 
ferred to, include propagation areas, 
auxiliary refuges and one archery 
preserve. The archery preserve de- 
serves special mention since it is one 
of the two areas established in Penn- 
sylvania, on which hunting with bows 
and arrows only is permitted. Archers 
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must purchase a special license to 
hunt within the preserve. Located on 
the Allegheny National Forest near 
Route No. 666, in the vicinity of Kel- 
lettville, this area accommodates 
many hunters annually, and benefits 
from wildlife restoration practices 
conducted on the preserve and sur- 
rounding forest and game lands. 

Cooperative Farm Game Projects 
are located in nine of the ten coun- 
ties in the Northwest Division. They 
are established in counties having 
the greatest agricultural development. 
Of the 200,951 acres now under 
agreement in the nine counties, 139,- 
096 acres were leased with the aid of 
Pittman-Robertson funds. 

This division contains two of the 
largest projects. Project No. 182 lo- 
cated in Venango County contains 
more than 23,000 acres. 

More than thirteen hundred farms 
were added to the Cooperative Farm 
Game Program during the six years 
of operation with Pittman-Robertson 
funds in this division. The statewide 
program now consists of 10,383 farms 
containing 1,048,145 acres. 

Technical assistance and advice 
were rendered to cooperators in es- 
tablishing many conservation prac- 
tices which are beneficial to wildlife. 
Cooperators were given 37,588 pounds 
of rye grass seed for planting in the 


————__ 


last cultivation of corn. Over a mil- 
lion evergreen trees and Game Food 
producing shrubs were distributed to 
these farmers for planting on steep 
slopes and eroded areas retired from 
agriculture. Thousands of linear feet 
of woodland borders were improved 
by cutting overshadowing trees, thus 
stimulating low shrubby growth re. 
quired for wildlife. Annual mowing, 
liming and fertilizing of narrow 
strips along field edges, near brushy 
fence rows has greatly increased the 
clover and succulent plants available 
for cottontail rabbits and game birds. 

As in other areas of the state, re- 
quests for participation in this pro- 
gram far exceeds expansion possibili- 
ties. Game Commission policy does 
not permit further major expansion 
at this time, because available funds 
are being used to develop sound 
wildlife restoration practices on 
farms now in the program. 

This is the third of a series of 
articles on each Commission divi- 
sion, reporting to the sportsmen and 
conservationists how Pittman-Robert- 
son money has and is being spent in 
an effort to maintain and improve 
wildlife conditions. It is hoped that 
these articles tell what is being done, 
and where you as a sportsman can 
go personally and observe this man- 
agement work. 





More waterfowl—the result of careful planning and a sound restoration program. 












Th. Road Cc. 
roper bv Use 


By Ivan McKeever 


ROPER use of land has always 
resented a problem to man. 
Valuable areas of land resources have 
been destroyed in all ages and in all 
countries. Man's inability to under- 
stand clearly and completely what 
was happening was an important 
factor in causing land decline 
throughout practically all of the im- 
portant agricultural areas of the 
world. It is true that farmers of the 
past were not entirely blind to proper 
land use. Many farmers showed good 
judgment and to some extent dis- 
covered, by trial and error, what 
could and what could not be done 
with land. Often, this trial and error 
system provided satisfactory | solu- 
tions only after the land had been 
destroyed. 

Those of us who have traveled 
throughout Pennsylvania and other 
states of the northeast have seen what 
can happen when land is not used 
within its capabilities. We have all 
seen many sloping fields that were 
cleared and farmed until most of 


the topsoil was lost and it was’ no 
longer economically feasible to con- 
tinue farming operations. Many 
fields and farms, which once con- 
stituted about two million acres of 
profitable farmland in Pennsylvania, 
were abandoned. Today these acres 
are used for neither crops, pasture 
nor trees. 

The scientific: approach toward 
using land according to its capabili- 
ties is determined on thé basis. of 
a soil survey. The soil survey. is 
nothing more than a physical inven- 
tory of the land. It shows the kind 
of soil, the amount of topsoil that 
has been lost, and the steepness of 
the slope. These factors are recorded 
on an aerial photograph. Farmers, 
soil conservationists and other pro- 
fessional agricultural workers are 
able to use these three factors in 
developing the criteria to be applied 
in preparing land capability maps. 
Each of these factors alone can often 
determine the capabilities of land. 

The kind of soil is very important. 
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For example, some soils are rich 
and alluvial having been washed 
down and settled on the flat land 
from the rich soils in the hills. There 
are other rich soils, such as those 
built up in limestone areas, that are 
very fertile and will grow well almost 
any kind of crop. Then we find soils 
which are shallow. Some are shaly 
and droughty while others are very 
stony or wet. We can therefore easily 
conclude that the soil type alone is 
very important in determining land 
use. 


The factor of slope is also very 
important. Today we think little of 
using land for crop production that 
is too steep for the successful opera- 
tion of modern farm machinery. Also, 
land too steep for the successful use 
of farm machinery has quick run- 
off and erodes easily. This land must 
be used for purposes other than for 
the production of cultivated crops. 
Some of it can be used for pasture 
while other poorer or steeper parts 
should be used only for woodland. 

The factor of erosion also may 
determine land use. All of us have 
seen lands that were once productive 
but, due to erosion, have become 
unsuited for rotated crops or pasture. 
A few eroded fields can still be re- 
built and used for cropland. Some 
can be improved and used success- 
fully as grassland while others that 
have been eroded excessively cannot 
profitably be returned to the pro- 
duction of rotated crops or pasture. 
It is best to plant these areas to 
trees. 

The proper use of the land, mean- 
ing the use of every acre within 
its capabilities, always provides for 
a system of farming that will insure 
permanent agriculture. Such a plan 
will usually provide for balanced 
farming with varied enterprises and 
different kinds of crops. These dif- 
ferent kinds of crops make possible 
satisfactory crop rotations. This sys- 
tem of diversified farming is becom- 
ing more common in all sections of 





the United States and is especially 
prevalent throughout Pennsylvania, 
This kind of diversification makes 
possible rotations with row crops fol- 
lowed by small grains and hay mix. 
tures. Other lands are devoted to 
pasture. The steeper, rougher, or 
more eroded areas are used for the 
production of woodland or improved 
for wildlife food and cover. The 
proper use of the land requires that 
we first of all determine what we 
have in the way of land resources 
and second, to make determinations 
as to how each acre can be used s0 
that it will be conserved and im- 
proved. 


After the land use has been de. 
cided, it is then necessary to deter- 
mine the kind of conservation prac 
tices or measures that will be needed, 
Once we have determined that cer. 
tain fields will be used for cropland 
it is then essential that we determine 
just what will be needed in the way 
of conservation practices to protect 
the soil’ from serious erosion. In 
making this determination we have 
to realize what causes the major soil 
losses. At this stage in planning we 
are forced to admit that our exces- 
sive soil losses are usually caused by 
heavy thunderstorms or torrential 
downpours when the land is unpro- 
tected by good grass cover. 

To develop a satisfactory conser- 
vation plan we need therefore to con- 
sider first of all what is needed to 
protect the soil from these hard rains. 
This will require the planning of 
a water disposal system. By water 
disposal system we mean waterways, 
terraces, and diversions. Terraces and 
diversions constructed around the 
slope pick up the water before it 
has had a chance to do much damage 
and leads it around the hill on a 
gentle grade to a grass waterway. 
Sometimes it is necessary to plan and 
establish good grass waterways be 
fore the terraces or diversions cam 
be installed. All of the diversions 
and terraces are designed and com 
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SCS Photo 


An aerial photo showing the land-use pattern on the Thomas P. Harney farm two miles 
west of West Chester. The trees, pond, hedge planting, strip cropping and stream in the 


foreground are helpful to wildlife. 


structed so that it is easy to farm over 
them with modern machinery. The 
waterways are installed so that ma- 
chinery can easily cross as it moves 
around the slope on the level. These 
waterways are taking the place of 
hard-to-cross gullies that plague farm- 
ers more and more as the machines 
get bigger and more difficult to 
handle. 

After we have planned and estab- 
lished a water control system, we 
need to consider the additional prac- 
tices that will conserve soil and 
water and build up the land. These 
practices will assist materially in 
holding the water where it falls and 
in preventing the loss of soil. One of 
the most important practices is strip 
cropping. By installing strips on the 
level each plow-furrow or cultivator 
mark becomes a miniature dam to 
cath and hold water. By having 
strips of grass between strips of row- 


crops, the soil that is lost from the 
rowcrop strips is filtered out in the 
close-growing strip of grass below. 
Good rotations are a must in con- 
servation and soil building. Rota- 
tions are just a part of the diversi- 
fied farming mentioned earlier in this 
article. Good rotations will include 
sufficient periods for the ground to 
be used for the production of grass 
legume mixtures. This grass may be 
harvested for either silage, hay or 
pasture. It is important to consider 
the proper kind of grass legume mix- 
ture, not only from the point of view 
of soil erosion control and soil build- 
ing but from the point of view of 
the farmer’s needs, giving due con- 
sideration to his livestock enterprise. 
The conservation measures just 
outlined need to be supported by 
fertility measures. The proper use of 
lime and fertilizer is essential if we 
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are to have an adequate conserva- 
tion program. 

The treatment of the woodland is 
also an important phase of conser- 
vation farming. We know that wood- 
land should not be overgrazed be- 
cause overgrazing destroys reproduc- 
tion and may pack the ground thus 
causing greater runoff. In planning, 
we will probably find areas on most 
farms that should be planted to trees 
or shrubs. These areas may need to 
be protected from grazing, depend- 
ing upon the kind of trees and 
shrubs used. There may be areas, 
small in size, that are not suitable 
for either crops, pasture or trees 
and which should most logically be 
planted to shrubs that will provide 
for food and cover for wildlife. 

Between the cropland and the 
woodland there is nearly always an 
area that does not produce satisfac- 
tory crops or grass. This is due to 
the shading by the trees and the 





competition by the tree roots for 
moisture and plant food. The bor. 
ders between woods and open land 
provide excellent places for the 
planting of shrubs. These shrubs, if 
properly selected, will provide excel- 
lent food and cover for wildlife. All 
conservation practices should be con- 
sidered if we are to provide for, “the 
use of each acre of agricultural land 
within its capabilities and the treat- 
ment of each acre of agricultural 
land in accordance with its needs for 
protection and improvement.” 

The readers of the Pennsylvania 
GaME News are interested in how 
conservation programs affect wildlife. 
The plan we have outlined has dwelt 
on the theme of proper land use and 
with this kind of a program we will 
also be doing everything possible to 
encourage wildlife. Game technicians 
have discovered that the amount of 
wildlife is often directly related to 
the fertility of the land. The repro- 


The P. E. Stansfield farm, Emmaus, Lehigh County. Here we see an outstanding view 
of proper land use backed up with conservation practices on the land. Note the home 


site with a beautiful farm pond to the right. 


SCS Photo 
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SCS Photo 


The farm of Howard Perry in York County portrays a good land use pattern. Mr. Perry 
has been a cooperator with his soil conservation district since 1937 and is chairman of the 
district board of directors. The pattern of conservation here also shows that his neighbors 


are conservationists. 


duction, the growth and quantity of 
wildlife is usually in direct propor- 
tion to the fertility of the land and 
the conservation program on the 
land. 

All of the land use proposals and 
conservation practices outlined in 
this article are recognized as improv- 
ing the habitat for wildlife by pro- 
viding better food and cover. The 
waterways, so essential in soil and 
water conservation programs, pro- 
vide travel lanes and cover for both 
birds and mammals. The diversion 
terraces and filter strips with their 
permanent cover of grass and legumes 
provide the same kind of travel lanes 
and include also the additional pos- 
sibilities for food. 

Wildlife of all kinds does much 
better where it has a variety of cover 
conditions. The biologist and the 
hunter both recognize this important 
factor in wildlife management. A 


good conservation plan fills the re- 
quirements by providing a great va- 
riety of cover and food. We have 
strip cropping with its many edges. 
The strips of grass border strips of 
row crops. Strips of oats or wheat 
border strips of grass. Cropland or 
grassland join the woodland with 
a nice shrub border in between. The 
wasteland or odd areas are planted 
to provide protection to the soil 
while at the same time the plants 
that are selected improve the habitat 
of the ringnecks, the quail, the grouse 
and the rabbit, as well as the song 
bird. The protection of woodland 
from grazing is also a good wildlife 
practice. The planting of the rougher, 
more eroded, areas to trees does 
much to improve conditions for 
wildlife. 

Some farmers often wonder about 
the desirability of making conditions 
too favorable for wildlife. Sometimes 
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of course there are unpleasant ex- 
periences with the hunter. Sometimes 
too there is damage to crops, espe- 
cially at certain times of the year, 
from wildlife. Most farmers, however, 
like ringneck pheasants even though 
there are times when they are mad 
enough to “ring their necks.” This is 
because of the damage they may have 
done to the newly sprouted grain. 
In spite of temporary criticism, ade- 
quate wildlife on the farm is wel- 
comed by most farmers. They know, 
for example, that insectivorous birds 
do more than all the sprays combined 
to keep injurious insects under con- 
trol. 

In planning for proper land use 
and good conservation, we should 
not forget the farm pond which is 
usually just a part of good land use 
and is good insurance against 
drought. These ponds provide a sort 
of center of activity for wildlife. 
They are also very beneficial for 
spray and irrigation water as well as 
being appreciated for such recreations 
as fishing, skating, and swimming. 

In using the title and theme 
“Proper Land Use” for this article 
there has been no intention to infer 
that proper land use, as the term is 
ordinarily used, is all there is to con- 
servation farming. True conservation 
farming is also more than the ap- 
plication of conservation practices 


ee, 


here and there. It is more than a 
few meetings on conservation. It jis 
more than just handing out bulletins 
on conservation. It is more than soil 
surveys. It is certainly more than just 
a conservation farm plan. True con- 
servation farming is, “the use of each 
acre of agricultural land within its 
capabilities and the treatment of each 
acre of agricultural land in accord. 
ance with its needs for protection and 
improvement.” 

In conclusion, we could well raise 
the question as to whether or not 
we will be able to work fast enough 
to avoid the serious conditions that 
have developed in the past in other 
fertile areas of the world. Can we 
organize and carry out a coordinated 
conservation program that will save 
our valuable topsoil so necessary for 
our type of civilization? In trying to 
answer this question we will have to 
recognize that there are still certain 
elements in our society which are not 
yet sufficiently aroused to the need 
for more and better conservation. 
Then too there are some who think 
we can correct the downward trend 
of production by using more lime 
and fertilizer. Perhaps we can do this 
for a while but can we indefinitely? 
Certainly we have a challenging job 
ahead of us. 

The End 





Spring Burning Damages and Endangers 


With the possibility the spring fire season may come early 
this year, the Game Commission appeals to landowners to re- 
frain from burning off fields and woodlots. Leading agricultur- 
ists say the custom is unnecessary, that it damages soil fertility. 
Game officials point out that aside from the dangers that ac- 
company burn-offs ground fires have a disastrous affect on wild- 
life during the nesting season, and they destroy needed cover. 

Fires that get out of control, especially those near woodland 
areas, often become awesome conflagrations. They may burn 
over great acreages of good timberland, destroying many wild 
creatures and their homes, even buildings of the landowner who 


started them. 
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Introducing . . . 


A NEW COLUMN FOR YOUNG CONSERVATIONISTS 


GaME News takes great pleasure in presenting a new column 
especially written for our younger readers—for kids of all ages. 
Written with the help and advice of Ted. S. Pettit, Conserva- 
tion Director of the Boy Scouts of America, this special section 
of each issue will tell you what to do for conservation and 
how to do itt OUTDOOR FUN WITH A FUTURE will be 
of unusual interest to Scouts, Future Farmers, 4-H Club mem- 
bers, Junior Sportsmen, and all others interested in wildlife 
and ‘resource conservation. But, more important, this column 
takes a brand new approach to conservation education and opens 
unlimited opportunities for every youngster to do something 
for the cause. Here’s why . . 





Every project or activity discussed in this column 


. will be fun to do 


‘eos . can be done by any youngster, either alone or as a 
member of a group 


. . will not require a large amount of expensive equip- 
ment or materials 


. . + +,+ + can be done anyplace where there is at least a 
small patch of “outdoors” 


he if carried to completion, will benefit wildlife, 
improve human behavior, or otherwise will be an asset to 
conservation. 


Strictly for the Winds 


[LATE April and May is probably that October, November or Decem- 

the most exciting time of year to ber, when you watch ducks, geese, 
watch birds. It is also the best time quail or grouse across the sights of 
to start finding out something about “old Betsy’ is the best time of year 
them and how they live. But maybe for birds. We’ll agree that’s a pretty 
you don’t agree. Perhaps you think exciting time, too. Many a “timber- 
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doodle,” “partridge” or bluebill 
we've watched that way and each one 
it seems, provides a bigger thrill than 
the last one. 


But for beauty in color and song, 
and interest in watching wild birds 
at home, no time is better than 
spring. It’s during the nesting season 
that bird plumage is at its best— 
when the cardinal seems the reddest; 
the oriole and tanager the most bril- 
liant. It’s during the spring that the 
grouse seems to drum the loudest; 
when the woodcock sings in flight; 
and all birds from tiny wrens to tur- 
key gobblers tune up their voices til 
the woods, fields and marshes are 
filled with song. 


It’s the number and variety you see 
in the spring that make this the best 
time of year to watch birds. Whether 
you know their names or not, there’s 
a lot you can find out about them 
just by looking—and a lot you can 
learn that will help you be more 
successful next fall when your 410 
or 20 gauge shotgun replaces your 
field glasses or binoculars. 


Field glasses or binoculars? Yes, 
you'll have much more fun watching 
birds if you can beg, borrow, or 
otherwise get hold of a good pair 
of glasses. A good bird guide will be 
helpful too, such as A FIELD GUIDE 
TO BIRDS, by Roger T. Peterson; 
or AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE, by 
Richard H. Pough. Be sure to take 
along a notebook and pencil on your 
trips so you can make notes on what 
you see. 

One of the first things you’ll notice 
is that some birds will be the same 
ones that have been around all win- 
ter. Such birds as downy woodpeckers, 
chickadees, bluejays, cardinals, crows, 
sparrow hawks, night herons, bob- 
white or grouse may be nesting near 
your home. They may not be the 
same individual birds you've seen 
during the winter but they will be 
the same species. There are many 
kinds of birds that live year round 
right in your neighborhood. These 





birds might be called permanent 
residents. 

Then you'll see another group of 
birds that spent the winter in the 
south and came north to nest and 
raise their young in your area. When 
fall comes these birds will again fly 
south. In this group of summer resi- 
dents are robins, bluebirds, wood 
thrushes, swallows, whippoor-wills, 
brown thrashers, buzzards, some of 
the hawks, meadowlarks, cowbirds, a 
few warblers and others. 

Next, you'll find a group of birds 
that are only passing through on 
their way further north. They have 
spent the winter far to the south, 
some as far perhaps as South America, 
and they nest far to the north, some 
even on the tundra of the Arctic, 
They would include some of the 
birds you see along the water—the 
sandpipers or plovers, loons, ducks 
and geese; some of the sparrows and 
finches; some of the thrushes and 
many of the warblers. These birds 
might be called spring migrants. 

Your field guide to birds will help 
you find out quickly in which group 
the birds belong. Look under the 
heading “Range” under the descrip- 
tion of the birds you see. 

Another thing you'll soon discover 
is that different birds prefer differ- 
ent kinds of places to live. In fact, 
some bird names give you a clue 
to where you'll find them. Where, 
for example, would you expect to 
find a woodpecker, sandpiper, mea- 
dowlark, barn swallow, cliff swal- 
low, chimney swift, barn owl, alder 
flycatcher or “fish hawk?” Each of 
those names suggests the kind of a 
place the bird prefers to live—woods, 
beach or marsh, field or meadow, 
sand or clay cliff, near buildings, 
in an alder thicket or near water. 
All birds have definite kinds of places 
where they live, based on the kind 
of plants that grow there. With a 
little experience you'll be able to 
look at an area and predict with 
reasonable accuracy what kind of 
birds you'll find. 
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At the same time you'll find out 
something else that’s interesting and 
something that will give you a clue 
to some conservation projects that 
will help wildlife by giving them 
a better place to live. 

You will soon discover that more 
birds live in a place where two or 
more natural areas come together 
than in the middle of either of the 
natural areas alone. For example, 
look along the edge of a woods, where 
a meadow and a woods meet. Look 
around the edge of a marsh where 
the marsh touches the upland. Look 
in a hedgerow or shrubbery fence- 
row that cuts across a pasture or 
field. In these “edges” generally, 
there will be a larger variety of 
plants than in either of the areas 
that come together there. The plants 
in the edges are those that need 
more sunlight than they get in the 
dense woods: which would be cut 
out of a field or meadow; or which 
couldn’t grow the wet soil of a 
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marsh. “They are plants such as 
elderberry, blackberry, sumac, wild 
cherry, hawthorne or catbrier, which 
supply food and dense cover re- 
quired by birds for shelter from 
their enemies and for nesting. 

Taking a hint from what you've 
found, there’s one good way to help 
wildlife, and give more birds a place 
to find food and shelter. You do 
this by making a place where many 
different plants will get started, 
where they don’t grow now. You can 
build a brush pile that in a very few 
years will become an excellent place 
for birds. Here’s how to start: 

First you'll need some_ brush. 
Trimmings left when fruit trees are 
pruned; the branches of trees cut in 
a logging operation; small saplings 
or brush cut as part of a woodlot 
thinning all are good. If you can- 
not find such brush, perhaps you 
can cut some just for a brushpile. 
Get the help of your District Fores- 
ter or Game Protector and see if 


there is a place where you may trim 


This young vireo is about ready to leave the nest. His brothers and sisters have already 
taken wing. Note the bits of yarn, string, and other soft material that the mother vireo 


used in building this nest. 


Photo by Lynwood M. Chace 
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out some brush. Perhaps your high- 
way department knows of a_ back 
country road where the roadside 
needs trimming out. At any rate, 
you shouldn’t have too much trou- 
ble finding enough brush. 

Next, select a place for the pile. 
The best kind of spot would be in 
or close to a hedgerow, or in the 
edge of a woods. Then animals will 
have cover and a runway to get to 
the brushpile. 

The pile should be at least six 
feet high and twelve to fifteen feet 
across to be most effective. The brush 
should be piled loosely and weighted 
down on top with large, heavy 
branches so it will not blow over. 
Try to find a stump, stone wall, 
large rock, or fencepost as a_ base 
for the brushpile—something that 
will hold it off the ground so it 
does not pack down solid. 


If there isn’t anything suitable 
where you decide to build the pile, 
drive three sturdy stakes in the 
ground in a triangle. Or cut a sap- 
ling half way through about four 
feet above the ground and push the 
top over. 

Stack the brush against, over and 
around the support, criss-cross fashion 
so that the pile is loose with plenty 
of holes running down through to 
the ground. 


Song birds will perch in the brush 
and some may nest in it. Their drop- 
pings will carry the seeds of such 
plants as cherry, blackberry, elder- 
berry or grape, which will sprout 
and grow up through the pile of 
brush. In a year or two there will 
be a tangle that will shelter rabbtits 
as well as birds. 


If your activities are limited to 
your backyard or the park in town, 
there are still things you can do 
that are fun and which help you 
find out more about birds. 

First, try putting out short pieces 
of string and brightly colored yarn 
where birds can find it and use it 
in nest building. Either hang the 








ANE STIIVG- /UATER IIL RACK 


yarn and string on a fence, or on 
the branch of tree, or make a spe- 
cial container for it. Such birds as 
orioles and robins will use it to 
weave into their nests. 


One good way to make a rack for 
the nesting material is to bend a 
piece of half inch mesh wire hard- 
ware cloth ten inches wide and a 
foot and half long into a tube. Make 
a top and bottom for the tube out 
of more hardware cloth, and fill the 
tube with yarn and string so that 
the ends stick out through the spaces 
in the wire. Fasten the top and bot- 
tom to the tube with wire, and 
hang the container in a tree where 
birds may find it. 


Watch robins and orioles, and even 
English sparrows as they pick out 
the material and take it to their 
nests. If you are lucky, you can 
watch them weave it into their nests. 
After the nesting season is over, late 


in the summer or early fall, collect 


the old nests and you may be able 
to see how the birds pushed the string 
and yarn in with grass and other 
material to weave a nest. 

Almost every spring, newspapers 
print stories about “crazy, mixed up” 
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robins. The stories tell in detail how 
someone saw a robin flying and 
pecking at a shiny hub cap on a 
car or at a shiny window pane. The 
writers make a big joke of the crazy 
robins. But what the newspaper 
writer does not know is that the 
robin is doing just what the writer 
would do too if he found some- 
one breaking into his home at night 
to menace his wife and kids. The 
robin is protecting his home. 

Robins and other birds too, 
“stake out” territories around their 
nests and instinctively drive other 
robins out their “backyard.” The 
robin sees his reflection in the hub 
cap or window pane and thinks it’s 
another robin. He tries to drive it 
away. 

Knowing about this instinct, you 
may be able to find the rough boun- 
daries of the territory of robins that 
nest in your yard or in the park. 
Like the old recipe for rabbit stew 
that reads “First, take one rabbit,” 
you'll first have to find one robin 
nest, with robins in it. 

Then fasten an inexpensive dime- 
store mirror to a thick piece of wood, 
so that the mirror stands upright 
on the ground and the wood acts as 
a base to keep it from toppling over. 
Fasten a long piece of string to the 
wood so you can stand back quite 
a ways and pull the mirror back 
toward you. 


SONVG-L/FAP 
"RANGE-FIMDER * 











Police the mirror on the ground 
where you see a robin feeding or 
stalking worms near his nest. When 
he sees the mirror and starts to at- 
tack it, pull the mirror back a foot 
or two. If the robin keeps on attack- 
ing, pull the mirror back a foot or 
two more. Keep it up til the robin 
loses interest. Then try the stunt 
again, except gradually move the 
mirror in a different direction. Try 
it a third, fourth and fifth time, 
each in a different direction. Robins 
don’t always have _ rectangular 
“yards” the way we do. Frequently 
their territories may have many 
sides, or even seem to be round. 
If you are lucky and have plenty 
of space in which to work, you'll 
be able to see reasonably well the 
“property line” of the robin’s ter- 
ritory. Then if your newspaper runs 
a story about crazy robins you can 
tell the editor it isn’t as funny as 
he thinks, and you can prove your 
story with a pencil sketch map. 

As you watch birds this spring, 
don’t be satisfied with just learning 
their names. That’s fun for a while, 
but soon may get pretty dull. Try 
to find out how birds live, where 
they live, where they nest, what they 
eat and other interesting things 
about them. It’s a lot more fun, and 
maybe you'll discover something that 
no one else found out before. 

The End 
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Last Winter's Rabbit Catch Set 
A Record 


The rabbit box trapping program 
carried on last winter by game pro- 
tectors, paid trappers and cooperat- 
ing sportsmen netted almost 59,000 
cottontails. This was an all-time high 
for the endeavor in Pennsylvania. 
The largest previous catch, made in 
the winter of 1951-52, was about 1000 
bunnies less, or nearly 58,000. In the 
winter of °52-’53 the box take was 
close to 53,000. 

There was an unusual feature to 
last winter’s accomplishment. Except 
in cases where damage complaints 
necessitated a longer period the trap- 
ping time was reduced to one month 
—in most cases, January. Formerly, 
the catching time consumed 3 to 314 
winter months. 

The Game Commission tried the 
one-month plan last winter in the 
hope it would reduce expenditures 
without lessening the effectiveness of 
the program. The catch proved the 
shorter, more intensified effort ac- 
complished the desired results. More- 
over, the saving in wages, travel ex- 
pense and other charges incidental to 
the program reduced the cost about 
30 cents per trapped rabbit. 

The live-trapping is done in cities, 
parks, cemeteries and other places 
closed to hunting, where the rabbits 
cause damage to plant life but may 
not be hunted. Cottontails so caught 
are released in gunning territory. 
They are considered the best brood 
stock obtainable for repopulating 
areas where hunters may pursue their 
sport. 


Hungarian Partridges Stocked in 
Western Pennsylvania 
A sporting good will project is in 
effect between the Department of 
Lands and Forests of the Province of 
Ontario and the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. Pennsylvania is trading 
surplus wild turkey eggs for southern 
Canada Hungarian partridges. 
The first shipment of 50 (25 pairs) 
of the Huns was received the last 
week in February. The game birds 
were wild trapped in the region 
north of the Thousand Islands and 
were liberated in Crawford County. 


The Game Commission anticipates 
receiving additional birds before long, 
dependent on _ necessary trapping 
conditions in the area from which 
the birds will come. The Commis- 
sion plans to release later shipments 
of Huns in Erie and Mercer Coun- 
ties, also. 

Hungarion partridges have not 
been stocked in this state for several 
years because the birds obtainable 
in the past did not propagate success- 
fully here. But it is hoped the 
Canadian-raised birds will become 
established where others of the same 
species failed. The wild trapped 
Huns we are receiving from our 
neighbor on the north are of a differ- 
ent strain than those formerly in- 
troduced; they are apparently adapted 
to life on small farms. The reason 
why the northwestern Pennsylvania 
counties were chosen for the new 
test is that they have similar habitat 
and climate to that of southeastern 
Ontario. 
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Pennsylvania Second in Hunting 
License Sales 

Recently, the U. S. Fish and Wild- 

life Service published the names of 

the ten states ranking at the top in 

number of hunting license sales dur- 

ing the twelve-month period ending 


June 30, 1953. 


Michigan took first place in the 
Nation with hunting license sales of 
1,166,720; Pennsylvania ran a close 
second with 1,095,266. 


Commissioner Leffler Named To 
important Government Committee 


Between April 15th and June first 
a special committee will survey the 
organization and _ operating pro- 
cedures of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Announcement of the official 
inspection and study was made re- 
cently by Douglas McKay, Secretary 
of the Interior. In general, this sur- 
vey was instituted to provide ways 
and means of modernizing the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and to make its 
administration as_ effective and 
efficient as possible. 

This committee consists of: Ross 
L. Leffler, of Pittsburgh, a member 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion and an official of the United 
States Steel Company; James Turn- 
bull, vice-president of Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s western divi- 
sion; and John D. Pennekamp, as- 
sociate editor of the Miami Herald. 
John D. Bennett, assistant director of 
the technical review staff of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and M. George 
Goodrick, division of management 
research, will assist in the survey. 

Secretary McKay says particular 
study will be given the organizational 
structure and_ responsibilities, in 
Washington and the field. The Serv- 
ice’s policies and procedures and its 
functions and responsibilities through- 
out will be studied. The public rela- 
tions of the Service and relations 
within the Department of Interior 
and with other Federal agencies will 
receive scrutiny. 





THOMAS A. MOSIER 


August 15, 1886-April 2, 1954 


Thomas A. Mosier has gone to rest in 
his last long sleep in a hillside cemetery 
overlooking the valley of the Bald Eagle 
stream, Centre County, Pennsylvania, 
where he loved to fish and swap yarns 
with his friends about the BIG ONES 
that got away. 

During his years of service as a district 
game protector for the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, from 1921 to 1951, 
Tom set an example of loyalty and love 
for his work. The episodes of his many 
and varied experiences—often related to 
his fellow-workers—were inimitably por- 
trayed in a style so fitting with the nar- 
rator and the surroundings involved. ... 

Thomas A. Mosier retired honorably 
from the service, leaving his heart with 
us. His love for his work and his friend- 
ship for his compatriots cannot be re- 
placed. The spirit of him in his Eternal 
Rest, we shall hope, may carry forward 
in the ranks of those who follow in the 
work of conserving our wildlife and 
natural resources forever. 


...M. E. SHERMAN, Supervisor 
Northcentral Division 
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Bears On The Move 


The greatest bear yield in point of 
square miles remains in a few of the 
northcentral counties of the state. 
But a study of recent-year bear kills 
in Pennsylvania shows these popular 
game animals have spread east, west 
and southward considerably. Last 
fall the dispersal was unusually wide- 
spread because of a natural food 
shortage. 


The take of bears in some of the 
eastern counties has risen quite 
steadily in the last few years. Pike, 
Lackawanna and Monroe are now 
classed with the leaders. Also, several 
counties long considered outside the 
true “bear country” made a most 
creditable showing in the last season, 
low though the over-all kill was. 
Leading this catagory was Clearfield 
County. Others thought to be ‘too far 
south to be in the bear range were: 
Clarion, Huntingdon, Indiana, and 
Mifflin Counties. 

Weights given by hunters on kill 
tags indicate the largest bear bagged 
in the 1953 season was a 430 pound 
male taken in Forest County. One 
listed at 423 pounds was bagged in 
Cameron County. Two bears, a 410 
and 406 pounder, were taken in Elk 
County. 





Commission Director Receives 
High Honor 


For superior service rendered to 
the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
program of wildlife research and 
management, Dr. Logan J. Bennett, 
the Game Commission’s new Execu- 
tive Director, has been granted the 
Department of Interior’s Meritorious 
Service Award. 

The citation accompanying the 
award was received from John L, 
Farley, Director of the U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service, and was signed by 
Douglas McKay, Secretary of the In- 
terior. The high honor granted Ben- 
nett resulted from his more than 18 
years of superior service in Federal 
Government, including more than 
two years of military service. 

Dr. Bennett began his career as a 
wildlife technician for the old Bio 
logical Survey in Wisconsin on July 
1, 1935. Two months later he was 
selected to lead the Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit at Iowa State Col- 
lege, the first unit of its kind in the 
country. In March 1938, because of 
his outstanding work in research and 
student training, Dr. Bennett was 
designated to head the Cooperative 
Unit at Pennsylvania State College. 
He entered the Navy in July, 1943 
and served as an officer in the South 
Pacific until December, 1945, when 
he returned to the college. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1947, Dr. Bennett was made 
Chief of the Section of Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Units in_ the 
Washington office and less than 
a year later became Chief of the 
Branch of Wildlife Research, the 
position he held when he resigned to 
become Executive Director of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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The Conservation Class of Somerset High School. Class teacher Bob Reed is shown 


kneeling in center of group. 


Somerset Students Show The Way 


Nineteen students of the Somerset 
High School’s conservation class re- 
cently added extra proof to the old 
saying that “youth will show the 
way.” The story began last fall prior 
to the regular hunting season when 
the Game Commission sent out a call 
to its field officers and the hunters of 
the state, requesting them to aid in 
collecting deer jaws and_ grouse 
feathers. From these, wildlife re- 
search biologists can determine the 
condition and population level of the 
Commonwealth’s grouse and deer. A 
GaME NeEws notice provided the 
spark and the students, under the 
direction of their instructor, Robert 
Reed, went to work to find the fuel. 

By the end of the grouse season 
there was flame on the conservation 
horizon—wings and tail feathers from 
34 grouse. This was just a starter for 
by the end of the 1953 “buck” season, 
the class had collected 60 deer jaws. 
By the time the “doe days” were 
over, the number of deer jaws soared 
to a total of 84. Most of the grouse 
feathers and deer jaws came from 
successful Somerset County hunters. 
And it was a young lady, Elva Zare- 



































foss, who led the class in their con- 
servation effort with a total of 17 
deer jaws. Considering that only 300 
deer jaws were sent in from the en- 
tire state, the 84 submitted by these 
Somerset High students comprised 
about twenty-two percent of the 
total. 

Life is just one uniform after another 
for Nick Ruha, Land Utilization Assistant 
for the Game Commission at Forty Fort 
and Captain in Reserve Air Police detach- 
ment at Pittsburgh. Ruha formerly lived 
in Ligonier but was transferred to the 
northeast in 1952. Since then Ruha esti- 
mates he has driven 13,000 miles—just to 
take week-end training two days per month. 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Photo by Morgan 
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Izaak Walton League Sponsors Young 
Outdoor Americans Conference 


For probably the first time in his- 
tory, a national conference of young 
people from all 48 states, represent- 
ing youth organizations having a di- 
rect interest in resource conservation, 
has been held. The Young Outdoor 
Americans conference, sponsored by 
the Izaak Walton League, was held 
in Chicago during the League’s 1954 
convention March 10-13. 

Approximately 75 youngsters of 
late ‘teen age, drawn from the 4-H 
clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts, 
and some purely state and _ local 
groups gathered in the Windy City 
as guests of the League. These boys 
and girls were chosen in state con- 
ferences conducted by Governors’ 
committees. 


In Pennsylvania the Governors’ 
Committee, headed by C. W. Stod. 
dart, Jr., of State College, included: 
A. L. Baker, of Pennsylvania State 
University; Mrs. Ellen Dietrich, 
Upper Darby; Robert Yake, East 
Lansdowne, chairman of the Penn. 
sylvania Federation’s conservation 
education committee; Clarence 
Urffer, Regional Scout Executive, of 
Philadelphia; Dr. Elmer B. Cottrell; 
and H. C. Fetterolf, Chief of Agri- 
cultural Education, Pennsylvania De. 
partment of Public Instruction. 

The Pennsylvania delegate, selected 
by his fellow delegates at a meeting 
in Harrisburg on February 23rd, was 
Robert Worley, of R.D., Mercer, 
Worley is President of the Keystone 
Chapter, Future Farmers of America. 


Governor’s Committee chairman Charles Stoddart congratulates Bob Worley, Pennsyl- 
vania delegate to the Young Outdoor Americans Conference. H. C. Fetterholf, advisor to 
the Future Farmers, and Bob Weilacher, of Brockway, look on. Weilacher was honored by 


selection as alternate delegate. 























The “Old Town Turkey Feeder” 


Here is a rotary type game feeder 
which was devised and constructed 
by the Old Town Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, of Clearfield. Although these 
feeders are not new in design (many 
other clubs throughout Pennsylvania 
having used similar feeders for many 
years), the Clearfield County club has 
had exceptional success with the 40 
they have placed throughout the 
county this past winter. According to 
Secretary M. B. Hartsock, 4 North 
5th Street, Clearfield, the club pur- 
chased 100 bushels of ear corn this 
year to supplement the 50 bushels 
received from Game Commission sup- 
plies. Present club membership is 
over the 500 mark. 


Experiments with the rotary game 
feeder began in November and De- 
cember of 1951 by the Club’s game 
feeding committee—Harold “Bud” 
Shaffner and Harold “Buck” Dunlap. 
At a director’s meeting held January 
10, 1952, the Club officially adopted 
these feeders as the most practical 
method of winter game feeding. They 
authorized the committee to purchase 
the necessary wire and reimburse the 
committee for expenses incurred 
while experimenting with various 
type feeders. 

The end pieces of this “official” 
feeder are taken from wooden spools 
or drums on which wire or cable is 
stored or transported. A wooden core 
is held in place between the two end 
discs by bolts. These bolts are re- 
moved to free the end pieces, the 
only parts of the spools uséd in mak- 
ing the feeder. Large holes have al- 
ready been drilled through the cen- 
ter of the end pieces. Turkey wire 
with a one by two inch mesh and 
three feet wide is used as the cover- 
ing. The average amount of wire 
needed is 714 feet, which allows for 
an overlap. The diameter of the 
spool ends most easily handled is 
from two to 2% feet. After the end 
discs have been removed from the 











































The rotary type wild turkey feeder be- 
ing filled with ear corn by members of 
the Old Town Sportsmen’s Club. 


spool, it takes one man 15 minutes 
to assemble the feeder. The overlap- 
ping wire is not stapled but is wired 
shut after the ear corn has been 
placed in the feeder. Of course, the 
corn is not put into the feeder until 
it is mounted and ready for use. 


When a spot has been selected for 
the feeder, a pole is cut that will be 
used to support it. The holes in the 
end pieces are usually 3 inches in 
diameter and the pole used must be 
loose enough to allow the feeder to 
revolve freely. The feeder pole is 
then supported by wiring it to two 
trees so that the bottom of the feeder 
is 2 feet above the ground. Depend- 
ing on the size of the end pieces, 
the capacity of this type feeder will 
be from four to six bushels of ear 
corn. Primarily used as a feeder for 
wild turkeys and squirrels, club 
members have found evidence that 
deer sometimes paw at it, turning it 
on its axis in an effort to get the corn. 
To protect the feeder from snow and 
ice, a thatched shelter or roof is usu- 
ally built over or above (but never 
around) the feeder. All sides are left 
open. 











Highlighting the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs spring meeting in Harris. 






Photo by C. Paul Blair 


burg was this panel of Junior Conservationists from Johnstown. Left to right, Ralph 
Mastoller, Edward Strayer, Robert Knudson, James Hockensmith, George Walter, and 


Paul Roshon. 


Sportsmen's Federation 
Announces Plans for 1954 
Junior Conservation Camp 


Plans for the 7th Annual Junior 
Conservation Camp, sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, have been announced 
by Chairman C, W. Stoddart, Jr., of 
State College. One of the most out- 
standing opportunities of its kind for 
youth, the camp was started in 1948 
when 36 boys from six counties of 
the Commonwealth attended for one 
week. The 1954 camp will provide 
facilities for 160 boys from every sec- 
tion of the state and will be located 
at the Forestry Camp of the Pennsy]l- 
vania State University. This camp is 
situated 15 miles south and west of 
State College and provides comfort- 
able quarters and facilities at a mini- 
mum cost. 

Under the sponsorship of the eight 
divisions of the Federation, freshmen 
or sophomore boys in high school 
during the current term are being 


selected for enrollment in this unique 
outdoor experience. The enrollment 
fee is $36.00 for the camping period 
and the sponsoring club is also re- 


sponsible for transportation of the 


boy to and from camp. All applica- 
tions for enrollment must reach Mr, 
Stoddart no later than May 15th. 
Division dates and quotas are as fol- 
low: 
South Central Division 

18 boys June 13-June 25 
North Central Division 

18 boys June 13-June 25 
Southeast Division 

20 boys June 25-July 8 
Central Division 

22 boys June 25-July 8 
Northwest Division 

20 boys July 11-July 23 
Southwest Division 

20 boys July 11-July 23 
Northeast Division 

20 boys July 23-August 5 
Southern Division 

22 boys July 23-August 5 
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Award Program Announced To 
Recognize Boy Scout 
Conservation Efforts 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture and Interior in coopera- 
tion with the Boy Scouts of America 
will make individual and unit awards 
to Boy Scouts who participate in the 
Boy Scout good turn conservation 

ogram for 1954, which began off- 
cially on March 21. 


Twelve scouts who make outstand- 
ing contributions to the program 
will be selected to receive certificates 
of National Conservation Achieve- 
ment. The certificates will be pre- 
sented to the scouts by President 
Eisenhower when they report to him 
during Boy Scout Week in 1955. 
President Eisenhower, a member of 
the Boy Scout Executive Board, sug- 
gested the conservation effort to the 
scouts. 

All units actively participating in 
the good turn program will receive 
a certificate signed by the Secretary 


of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The programs carried on by in- 
dividuals or units may include such 
projects as building a farm pond, 
planting trees, seeding highway em- 
bankments, cleaning up litter in a 
public park, planning an exhibit or 
showing movies to stimulate interest 
in conservation. 

Helping the Cub Scouts, Boy 
Scouts and Explorer Scouts set up 
their program are the Forest Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, and Exten- 
sion Service in the Department of 
Agriculture, National Park Service, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Reclama- 
tion Service, Geological Survey, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Bureau of 
Mines, and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in the Department of the 
Interior. 

Field personnel of all _ these 
agencies are ready to help boys and 
units select a worthwhile project in 
their locality and to give technical 
assistance in Carrying it out. 

Photo by C. Paul Blair 


Officers and panel members who discussed outdoor writing at the annual spring dinner 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers Association in Harrisburg were, first row, 
left to right: Will Johns, Editor; Bill Wolf, nationally known outdoor writer; Jack Rich- 
ards, POWA president. Standing: Shorty Manning, POWA secretary; Charles Nehf, Feder- 
ation Secretary and panel moderator; Dr. Allan Grove, POWA vice-pres.; Phil Sharpe, NRA 


staff member; and Bob Reed, Game Commission Dire 
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ctor of Public Relations. 
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uz Ss Usest Rifle 


By Ed Shearer 


A lifetime of experience with some 

500 assorted guns continual ex- 
perimenting and study has convinced 
me of one fact. The best gun, like 
the best bird dog, exists chiefly in 
the imagination of its owner. The 
writer is not connected with any 
manufacturer in any way; neither 
does he favor one over another. In 
addition, the Game Commission and 
this magazine does not and will not 
endorse any commercial product. 
But, within these limits, we will do 
our best to give our readers the 
type of information they want in 
this column without making any 
recommendations or endorsements 
of any specific product. 

Most novices and inexperienced 
gunners fondly believe that any good 
rifle will put its shots all in one 
hole and shoot from here to there 
on a straight line. This type of think- 
ing has largely been caused by the 
tremendous increase in number of 
ammunition handloaders in the past 
few years. At work or in the sport- 
ing goods store there is always one 
or two of this clan present. They talk 
in terms of groups, each going the 
other a shade better but never ad- 
mitting a spread of more than an 
inch at 100 yards or more. 


After listening to such talk, the 
average rifleman gets either of two 
ideas, both erroneous. First, any 
rifle he fancies will automatically 
shoot one inch groups at 100 yards, 





and, secondly, a rifle has to shoot 
one inch groups at this range or it is 
a poor piece. So our friend buys or 
takes the rifle he already has, pro- 
ceeds to find some sequestered nook 
with a convenient rest of some kind, 
loses several shots, inspects his tar- 
get, and is scandalized. His group 
has not only used up the magic inch 
but several of them as well. He is 
sad at heart. 


What he fails to realize is this: 
Transfer his group to a_ buck’s 
shoulder and he would be telling 
the gang in camp how he “slew 
him” to the accompanying sounds 
of sizzling venison steaks. The hunter 
should keep in mind that it does not 
require one minute of angle accu- 
racy to reduce a 12 inch or more 
aiming circle on a big deer to veni- 
son steaks. 


Minute of angle shooting is not 
in the realm of metallic hunting 
sights or even in the low-power 
hunting scopes with their coarse 
posts or cross hairs. In fact, if you 
see a hunter doing minute of angle 
shooting in the normal Pennsylvania 
woods hunting, take a good look at 
him—he’s a rare bird. 


Another fallacy prevalent among 
a great many hunters is that a given 
cartridge will perform with the same 
results in all types of rifles. Their 
great argument is that a 30-06, for 
example, will shoot just as far in 
a lever action as it will in a bolt 
action. Thus, if it shoots as far, it 
will kill as far (as any fool knows). 
It sounds reasonable to the tyro but 
they have yet to learn (in the words 
of a famous grouse hunter), “It ain't 
what you throw at ’em; but what you 
hit ’em with.” 
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I learned this a great many years 
ago when I bought a 95 model Win- 
chester carbine shooting the 30-06 
cartridge. Long Range Casey was 
shooting possibles at 1000 yards with 
the 30-06 cartridge and I could see 
no good reason why I couldn’t “bust 
a buck” to at least 500 yards. The 
first season I used this rifle I killed 
a large buck at 376 paces with one 
shot that landed in the center of the 
chest. My faith in that rifle was vin- 
dicated in one fell swoop. A couple 
of years later I had an opportunity 
to shoot this rifle on a military range 
at 200 yards with sand bag rest. On 
inspecting the group I began to be- 
lieve in miracles. It certainly would 
have taken one to have hit a deer 
at much over 200 yards. Nevertheless 
this was a fine little rifle and I used 
it for some time afterward with per- 
fect satisfaction. 


Another case: Last fall two broth- 
ers, both good deer hunters, bought 
two rifles chambered for the 300 Sav- 
age cartridge, one a lever action and 
the other a bolt action. The one that 
bought the lever action brought it 
up to me and wanted to know what 
was the matter with it. Claimed it 
shot twice the size group that his 
brother’s 300 did. I pointed out that 
nothing was the matter and the rifle 
was shooting very good. Plenty good 
to take care of any hunting shot 
that he would be likely to get. But 
it was not designed to drive tacks 
at 100 yards. 


In analyzing these questions, I be- 
lieve the hunter in most cases has 
his mind already made up as to the 
cartridge he wants. He may favor a 
certain rifle but it is not paramount. 
For instance if the rifle were cham- 
bered for the obsolete 44/40 caliber, 
he would not take it as a gift. Where 
the average hunter makes his error 
is in trying to put the cartridge 
and rifle together with no clear idea 
in his mind as to the conditions 
under which he is going to use it. 
Also just how wide a latitude of 


game or other uses does he want the 
combination to take care of? On the 
contrary he has a vague idea that a 
good rifle will do everything from 
shooting gnats to doubling as a 
crutch. 

So in selecting that mythical best 
rifle for YOU the first step is to 
select the cartridge. Then consider 
the capabilities of the different 
types of rifles that are chambered 
for it. Each type of action has its 
advantages under certain conditions 
as well as limitations. For simplicity 
we discuss on those being manufac- 
tured commercially at the present 
time. 

In big game rifles in the East at 
least, the lever action is the choice 
of majority of the hunters. As a 
large game rifle this type has several 
advantages. The action is available 
in short, light, fast handling rifles. 
They are well balanced, good-point- 
ing rifles as a rule. They have speed 
of fire and in the case of wounded 
game that could be dangerous, the 
side-gate type can be reloaded with 
the hammer at full cock ready to 
use. They are available in both ham- 
mer and hammerless types and tubu- 
lar, box and rotary magazines. Due 
to the method of locking their breech 
blocks and comparative generous 
chamber tolerances necessary to elim- 
inate feeding and extraction cartridge 
troubles, they will not deliver the 
fine accuracy of the bolt action type. 
This rules them out as long range or 
minute of angle rifles, no matter 
what cartridge they are chambered 
for. 


If you are a handloader, you will 
have to resize the fired cases. If you 
do not have a heavy bench type re- 
loading tool this can be quite a 
chore. In the course of a year I shoot 
a good many of these rifles off a 
bench rest. Accuracy with rifles in 
good condition seems to average 
close to 3 inches at 100 yards and 
about 8 inches at 200 yards after 
which the groups seem to open up 
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fast. What goes for the lever action 
will generally hold for the pump 
and semi-automatics actions also. 


For the hunter who wants a rifle 
primarily for deer and for taking an 
occasional crack at a varmint at 
around 100 yards the lever action 
has plenty of accuracy for the hunt- 
ing ranges usually encountered. It 
has been killing everything on four 
feet in America for well over half 
century with entire satisfaction. 


Modern precision manufacturing 
methods and electronic gauges to- 
gether with new steels and heat 
treatments, are giving us the finest 
firearms in history. The bolt action 
rifle has benefited from this. Its ac- 
tion not only has great strength but 
lends itself to close tolerances so 
vital to fine accuracy. Twenty-five 
years ago a sporting rifle that would 
do 3 inch groups at 100 yards was 
considered very good. When it went 
down to 2 inches it was called hot. 


Recently a local gun and acces- 
scries dealer and myself took a 7 MM 
Mauser out of stock to see what the 
combination would do. We put a 
Weaver 10 power scope on it and 
shot it off the bench rest. After get- 
ting the scope adjusted, factory am- 
munition averaged about 2 inches 
at 100 yards. With handloads of two 
different weights and makes of bul- 
lets, 4 groups went from .9 to 1.43 
inches. Also one load the rifle did 
not like went 4 inches. This with 
a new, run-of-the mill rifle with the 
only tuning-up consisting of pushing 
the grease out of the barrel. Excep- 
tional? No! Fine accuracy, yes, but I 
have shot at least ten rifles, all of 
them factory models, in the last six 
months that will duplicate this per- 
formance. It is merely an example of 
what the hunter can expect of any 
of our good grade bolt action rifles 
today. 


Thus their advantages are fine ac- 
curacy, strength of acticn to handle 
high pressures and ease of cleaning 


ee 


or disassembling without tools. Their 
stocks are bigger and _ generally 
heavier which makes steady holding 
easier. They do not handle as fast 
as the lever or pump action or have 
the speed of fire and generally do 
not point as well in snap shooting. 
But for the hunter who demands 
the utmost in power, accuracy and 
range, the bolt action is the best 
bet. 

No rifle is any better than its 
sights. So as the range grows longer 
or the target is smaller, the sights 
must be better. If you want minute 
of angle accuracy you must figure 
on telescopic sights of at least 4 
power. Some rifles may be had with 
either high or low comb stocks. Se. 
lecting the right stock for the sights 
you are going to use will save both 
time and money. 

Summing up, the hunter has three 
things to consider in buying a new 
rifle. First the use he will put it to. 
Then selecting a cartridge that has 
latitude enough to cover his require- 
ments. Lastly fit the cartridge to the 
rifle you fancy, making sure the car- 
tridge will perform in that action the 
way you desire it to. 


If you do these three things, then 
you will come close to that mythical 
best rifle, at least in your own mind, 
which is about as close as even the 
experts can get. 

The End 


STOLEN 


Custom made 250-3000 rifle by Ackley. 
F.N. Action, Number 236. Year—1948, 
with K-6 scope. Any information on this 
weapon should be sent to: John Sizgorich, 
R. D. 4, Coudersport, Pa. 





WATCH OUT FOR WILDLIFE 
ON THE HIGHWAYS 
Wildlife is a valuable resource— 
alive. You can spare ten seconds 
to keep it that way. 
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Gun Dog Wools 


By Herbert Kendrick 


— written by successful dog 
trainers are invaluable assets to 
the sportsman who is faced with the 
interesting task of training his own 
dog. Complete instructions, provided 
by books published today, enable an 
inexperienced individual to select a 
puppy and properly educate him for 
the field. 

Since it is sometimes difficult to 
learn of available training material 
unless we often visit the book stores 
of the larger cities, perhaps it may 
be of service to list and discuss a few 
of the books which have proven suc- 
cessful. 

“How To Train Your Bird Dog,” 
by Horace Lytle, published by The 
A. F. Hochwalt Co. in Dayton, Ohio. 

First published in 1927, this book 
has been more widely used to train 
gun dogs than almost any other. My 
first pointer dog was trained by the 
directions in Lytle’s book, and I con- 
tinue to use it with each new dog. 
Instructive chapters cover puppies, 
feeding, care, housebreaking, teach- 
ing to heel, gunshyness, retrieving, 
backing, steadiness to wing and shot, 
handling, and the author’s own ex- 
periences with a few of his famous 
dogs. 

“Training Grouse and Woodcock 
Dogs,” by Logan J. Bennett, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, New York. 


This is the first American book de- 
voted entirely to the training of bird 
dogs for hunting grouse and wood- 
cock. It is written for the man who 
wants a woods-hunting dog. Dr. Ben- 
nett has set forth, step by step, the 
unique training methods he has de- 
veloped and used with spectacular 
success in training grouse and wood- 
cock dogs that command the praise of 
all who have seen them work. 





The book offers a thorough and de- 
tailed course in dog training from 
puppy days through to the finished 
performer. Some subjects discussed 
are the use of the gun dog bell, break- 
ing deer chasing, grouse trial dogs, 
training the owner, retrieving, yard 
training, puppy selection and care, 
and discipline. 

“Training Your Own Bird Dog,” 
by Henry P. Davis, published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 


This book is written for the man 
who is starting out with his first bird 
dog, and is designed to help him pre- 
pare himself for the job ahead by 
showing him how to understand his 
dog, while through understanding, 
more easily transmit to the dog the 
essentials that must be taught. 


A wealth of practical information 
written in simple terms that any be- 
ginner may easily understand is con- 
tained in this book. Although it is 
directed primarily to the novice, 
there is valuable information for the 
experienced hunter and the profes- 
sional trainer. Of special interest are 
chapters on training equipment, 
ranging, use of controlled game, field 
trial records and the Webster Price 
retrieving method. 

“How To Train Hunting Dogs,” 
by William F. Brown, published by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, N. Y. 


The author is the editor of The 
American Field, a superlative weekly 
newspaper covering field trial news 
in America. The book provides a 
successful system of training pointing 
dogs of all breeds, sporting spaniels, 
and non-slip retrievers. An unusual 
chapter is devoted to the telepathic 
communication between trainer and 
dog. Other interesting chapters are: 
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trainer qualifications, introduction to 
firearms, quartering, significance of 
field trials, spaniel technique and 
spaniel trials. 

“Elias Vail Trains Gun Dogs,” by 
Ella B. Moffit, published by Orange 
Judd Publishing Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Elias Vail is a professional trainer. 
Since 1933 he has trained pointers, 
setters, spaniels and retrievers with 
his own system that has_ proven 
highly successful. Contents of the 
book, in addition to the complete 
Vail system of training, include: tem- 
perament of sporting dogs, selection 
of subject for training, the amateur 
trainer, rules and exceptions and 
game raising. 

“Bird Dog Training Today and 
Tomorrow,” by E. M. Shelley, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 

For more than 50 years Mr. Shelley 
has trained and handled gun dogs. 
During these experienced years he 
has studied and translated canine re- 
actions, and the research material col- 
lected forms the basis for this book. 

The first part of the text deals 
with simple training and correction 
of faults. The second half is devoted 
to the training of dogs on curtailed 
training grounds with pigeons and 
other planted birds. 

“Bird Dogs,” by Ray P. Holland, 
published by A. S. Barnes and Com 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

This volume is a complete book 
on breeds, foundations and standards 
of all dogs that aid the sportsman in 
the field. It covers the pointer, the 
various setters, spaniels, griffon, and 
all retriever breeds. It also includes 
a chapter on “Odd Breeds” which 
tells of dogs who became hunters. 
Fundamental knowledge required for 
training is thoroughly discussed, and 
information on kenneling, care and 
feeding, registration, keeping the dog 
in the city, and how to buy a dog, is 
well written. 

The book is a handsome addition 
to a sports library. It is illustrated in 


color and black and white by Fred 
McCaleb. From this book I learned 
about the electronic system of a mi- 
crophone on the night table near the 
bed, and a speaker in the kennel, 
This devise enables me to speak to 
the dog to quiet him without getting 
out of bed. 

Other valuable books are: 

“Training You To Train Your 
Dog,’ by Blanche Saunders, pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. This book is 
for training dogs of all breeds. 

“How To Win Field Trials,” by 
Horace Lytle, published by D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

“Training Your Spaniel,” by Clar- 
ence J. Pfaffenberger, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
a 

“Simple Secrets of Dog Discipline,” 
by Horace Lytle, published by G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 

“The Modern Dog Encyclopedia,” 
by Henry P. Davis, published by The 
Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Of course only a few books have 
been mentioned, however, it is hoped 
that these descriptions will furnish 
you enough information to select the 
one which will cause you to enjoy 
and use the experiences of men who 
have spent many years helping to de- 
velop better hunting dogs. 


... The End. 





WATCH OUT FOR WILDLIFE 
ON THE HIGHWAYS 


Most of the actions and reactions 
of wild creatures are instinctive. 
They do not know what an auto- 
mobile is. They cannot judge its 
speed. They become confused when 
they try to avoid it. Just a light 
touch of your brakes—a momen- 
tary reduction of speed—will give 
them a chaiice. 
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Y nterchangeable Tips 


By Tom Forbes 


ek the gunner who, hearing a 
turkey gobble nearby, extracts 
the loads of Number 7 shot from his 
gun and slips a couple of Number 4’s 
into the chamber, the modern day 
archer can also change quickly from 
one “load” to another. You can 
change tips in the field from a field 
point to a blunt or to a broadhead, 
still using a single feathered shaft. 


Archers customarily carry matched 
sets of arrows consisting of a half- 
dozen each of field points and broad- 
heads into the hunting field. Fre- 
quently, the archer’s quiver will be 
large enough to carry, in addition, a 
half-dozen blunts when there is a 
possibility that a gray squirrel will 
offer a tempting target. Any archer 
carrying a quiver holding 18 feath- 
ered shafts has a bulky package to 
maneuver through the undergrowth. 
The “ammunition” also represents a 
considerable financial outlay. 

The “Everitt Quick Change Ar- 
rowhead” permits an archer to re- 
duce the number of shafts carried by 
two-thirds without loss of ammunition 





The viewpoints expressed in this 
article are those of the author alone. 
Publication of this information is 
performed as a public service’ only. 
In no way does it constitute any en- 
dorsement or appraisal of any com- 
mercial product by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 








of the proper kind for the game he 
is likely to encounter. Conversely, 
the archer can increase the number 
of any one type of arrow points with- 
out increasing the overall number of 
shafts carried in the quiver. The head 
is composed of two parts—a metal 
ferrule and a tip. The ferrule is fixed 
permanently to the wooden shaft in 
the same manner that one attaches 
a regular point. The base of the 
ferrule is tapped and threaded. The 
cross-sectional drawing of the ferrule 
in the accompanying illustration in- 
dicates good design. If the shaft is 
carefully seated, it will stand up 
well under impact and should not 
crush at the shoulder, a common fail- 
ing on conical pointed shafts unless 
the archer has a special tool to 
match the exact taper of the head. 
Ferrules are available at present in 
three sizes to fit 5/16 inch, 9/32 inch, 
and 11/32 inch shafts and are priced 
at $1.50 per dozen. 


Tips can be changed in seconds. 
Blunt, field and broadhead tips are 
available. The broadheads are three- 
bladed. They are formed of pressed 
steel, spot-welded, and have a well 
ground cutting edge. The three- 
bladed broadhead is favored by the 
author. It appears to have less ten- 
dency to plane or drift than the sin- 
gle blade and is the easiest of the 
broadheads to sharpen. A tyro can 
grind a keen uniform cutting edge 
by holding two edges of the broad- 
head on the stone at the same time. 
These tips, when screwed into the 
ferrule, seat solidly against flat bases. 
No tools are required to change from 
one tip to another. Field tips sell for 
$1.50, blunts $1.20, and broadheads 
$4.25 per dozen. 

It is extremely important to the 
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archer that each shaft in his quiver 
match in performance every other 
shaft. Otherwise no two shafts re- 
gardless of the skill of the archer 
would except by chance strike the 
same mark. Materials of high stan- 
dard and workmanship of the first 
order must be maintained to meet 
this goal. 

A set of four of each of the kinds 
of tips and four of the ferrules were 
chosen by lot and weighed on phar- 
macist scales accurate to within one 
grain. Three of the _ broadheads 
weighed 115 grains each and the 
fourth weighed 114 grains. The four 
field points weighed 120 grains each 
and the blunts 107 grains each. Two 
of the ferrules weighed 50 grains 
each, one 47 grains and the fourth 
weighed 46 grains. 

The ferrule equipped with the 
field point is the heaviest of the pos- 
sible combinations. This group aver- 
aged 167.2 grains in weight. Maxi- 
mum variation within the group was 
4 grains. The lightest combination 
proved to be the ferrule equipped 
with the blunt which averaged 154.2 
grains. The maximum average varia- 
tion between combinations was 13 
grains. Ordinary broadheads available 
on the market weigh from 120 to 
130 grains for 11/32-inch shafts. 

For field testing these heads I 


chose two target shafts, fletched with 
feathers 3% inch in length and y 
inch in height. I removed the target 
point from each shaft and installed 
the ferrule in their places. The arrow 
at this stage measured 271% inches 
in length. A thirty-five pound bow 
equipped with a sight was used and 
the range distance established at 
twenty yards. The light weight bow 
and target arrow fletching were de. 
liberately chosen to allow plenty of 
opportunity for the heavy forend of 
the shaft to exert its effect on the 
flight of the arrow. It was the thought 
of the writer that any group shot 
under these conditions would be im- 
proved by shooting arrows fletched 
for the hunting field heads and a 
heavier bow. 


No preliminary practice was taken. 
Two aluminum alloy target arrows 
were shot for the purpose of setting 
the bow sight. Next the test shafts 
were equipped with blunts and shot. 
Their point of impact was eight 
inches below that of my target ar- 
rows. The sight was adjusted ac. 
cordingly. Without any further prep- 
aration the blunt tips were un- 
screwed from the shafts and the field 
tips or points substituted. Record 
shots were then loosed in_ three 
groups of two shots each and the 
results recorded. The same procedure 
was followed with the blunts and 
then with the broadheads. A total 
of eighteen shots were loosed for 
record. The center of the target was 
used as an aiming point throughout 
the test. 


In evaluating the results I would 
discount the number 1 broadhead 
shot which I knew was a poor re- 
lease as it left the bow. Neverthe- 
less I have shown it to make a com- 
plete record. 


It was evident as the shooting 
progressed that my sight setting was 
nearer one o'clock than dead center 
in the gold. However I did not 
change the aiming point throughout 
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h the test; preferring to simulate con- 

V, ditions in the hunting field where 

et the first shot is generally the only 

ad shot one can expect and more par- 

W ticularly to permit the pattern to de- 

es velop on the target without any con- 

w scious effort on my part to com- 

id pensate by changing the aiming 

at point for any deviation caused by 

“sf changing tips. 

3. A single test cannot be considered 

of conclusive but I am convinced that 

he there is merit in the interchangeable 

ht tip and I believe their accuracy com- 

ot pares favorably with the fixed head 

m- equipped shafts. If half .a dozen  jnterchangeable tip certainly rates a 

ed shafts will now provide the same trial on the basis of economy of 

a variety and number of heads that ammunition alone. 
formerly required eighteen shafts, the . . « The End 

n. 
Ws 
ng 
fts 
ot. : 
ht Roaming Dogs 
ar- Wild birds and animals encounter many hazards ather than 
ac hunters’ guns in their lifetime. Among them are the elements, 
Pp | predation, disease, and machines on highways and farms. Not 
In- much can be done to reduce these risks. 
ld But there is one unnecessary hazard to wild creatures—the 
rd dog. Control of the roaming dog menace only requires that 
fee owners recognize and fulfill their responsibilities. Free running 
he dogs destroy untold numbers of nests and young of wildlife. 
ag The affect of marauding dogs on deer, too, is extensive. Re- 
nd volted game protectors have wished lax dog owners could be 
tal with them to hear the pitiful bleats and see the torn bodies 
for of deer run to earth by canine pets on the loose. 

a Man’s best friend sometimes reverts to natural instincts and 
becomes a killer. Roaming gangs of dogs can be a liability in 
various ways. The owner is held responsible for poultry and 

uld livestock destroyed and for attacks on humans by his dog. 

ead Strictly on the wildlife issue this also should be considered: 

re- Wild game killed at this time of year is parent stock. The 

he- greater the wild life loss in the next few months the less the 

mm reproduction and the smaller the shootable supply in coming 
seasons. 

ing The Game Commission appeals to Pennsylvania dog owners 

was to pen, tie up or closely control their pets and hunting com- 

ter panions. They point out that such measures are necessary not 
not only for the sake of wildlife but because it is humane and wise 
out to do so. 











PGC Photo by Parlaman 


Members of the Warren Field and Stream Club turned out for a real conservation good 
turn on February 21 when they undertook a browse cutting operation on State Game 
Lands 29. Working with Commission employees, the sportsmen downed red maple and 
aspen browse on about 20 acres—the best possible means of winter feeding deer. 


Y, Your ) 5 aie AS Up? 


Your GAME News number, we mean! Take a careful look at the mailing 
label for this issue. The number printed in the upper right corner will tell 
you when your present subscription expires. The first digit indicates the 
month (1 for January, 12 for December) and the other two numbers signify 
the year. And, please, send us your renewal order at least 45 days in advance— 
we don’t want you to miss a single copy of your magazine. The subscription 
blank printed below for your convenience makes it easy to keep GAME NEWws 
coming! 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
Please renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: 
$1.00 per year $2.50 Special Rate for Three Years 
Name 
Street or R. D. 
Post Office 


(Make check or money order payable to: Pennsylvania Game Commission) 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 
SoutHeast Diviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NortuEast Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Diviston—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock Haven. 
Phone: 5400 . 
— Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SouTHCENTRAL Division—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 3 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata. 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NortuweEst Diviston—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: 726 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SoutHwest Diviston—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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